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HIS week’s news from the Cape hardly justifies 
the hope founded on last week’s election returns. 
Then it looked as if the Progressives would have a 
working majority; now it seems quite possible that 
the Bond will gain the victory. Should this prove the 
case, it will be said that it is due to the fact that Mr. 
Hofmeyr has stirred up race antagonism. But we must 
be fair to our opponents. Surely it was Sir Alfred 
Milner’s indiscretion at Graaf Reinet that started the race 
question, and Mr. Hofmeyr only took up the gauntlet 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s lieutenant threw down. Now 
it remains to be seen whether Mr. Hofmeyr will execute 
the threat he published in ‘‘Ons Land” after Sir A. 
Milner’s foolish speech. He then declared that if the 
Bond won at the polls Sir A. Milner might as well 
return at once to Downing Street. Calm reflection, 
however, comes with time, and Mr. Chamberlain is 
capable of sending a worse than Sir Alfred Milner to 
confer with Mr. Hofmeyr. 


We deal elsewhere with some of the aspects of the 
Southport Election, which has cost the Government 
Mr. Curzon’s seat in consequence, as the victorious 
member puts it, of the ‘‘ rage and disgust ” with which 
the sturdy North-country electors regard the foreign 
policy of Lord Salisbury. We asked last week if there 
was no power in the country to rid us of the incubus of 
an incapable Foreign Office. Perhaps Southport will 
show the way. It is no wonder that Conservatives all 
over the country are crying, ‘‘ Oh, for one hour of 
Randolph Churchill!” Fourteen or fifteen years ago 
that audacious young man placed a mine under the 
Treasury bench that effectually scattered the ‘‘old gang” 
who were guiding the party to ruin. It would take a 
torpedo to wake up the present clique of incapables. 


At the time of writing the whole Anglo-Egyptian 
force has been concentrated at the foot of the broken 
water which extends for some twenty miles, con- 
stituting what is called the sixth cataract. It has been 
ascertained by reconnaissance that the Khalifa has 
evacuated the enormously strong positions which he 
held at this point and has fallen back on Kerreri if not 
on Omdurman itself, so that the Sirdar will have no 
difficulty in effecting a further concentration at El Hajir 
at the extreme south of the cataract, whence all is plain 
sailing to Khartoum. Decisive news may therefore be 
expected at any moment, for although the heat and the 
broken ground along the Nile banks make marching 
difficult and tedious, the ten gunboats with their 


attendant barges place in the Sirdar’s hands a means of. 


quick and easy transport probably not yet realised by the 
Khalifa. If no stand is made at Kerreri the English 
troops may pessibly be moved thither by boat, and from 


The Khalifa is well entrenched and has a good supply 
of Krupps, but it is reported that his ammunition is bad 
and does not carry half its proper distance. If that is 
so our task should be much simplified, as our artillery 
can remain practically out of range while blowing the 
entrenchments to pieces with ‘‘ Lyddite,” the new ex- 
plosive ; thus making the way very easy for the final 
charge. We may just note that the correspondents 
are waking up to a danger which we mentioned months 
ago and which was at that time denied by Mr. Curzon. 
Menelik, they say, is getting very uneasy at the British 
advance and is growling various threats. In which case 
it may be a long time yet before we see our British 
Division home from the Soudan. 


Our information last week regarding the position of 
the Special Correspondents in the Sirdar’s camp has, we 
observe, produced much excitement and elicited many 
contradictions from those who know nothing about it. 
One writer goes so far as to assert that all the corre- 
spondents are ‘‘ well-known journalists of special experi- 
ence” and that he ‘‘ doubts if there is a military officer 
among them.” We would advise this gentleman, as a 
beginning, to discover the name of the ‘‘ Times ” corre- 
spondent. When that is accomplished he will begin to ap- 
preciate the fulness of his ownignorance. If we wanted 
confirmation of our charges we should find it in Major 
Griffiths’ article in the September ‘‘ Fortnightly " which 
comes to hand as we write. ‘‘The young General,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ seems to have got his correspondents 
well under control. It is significant, showing the para- 
mount influence of the press censor and the readiness of 
the reporters to fall in with the chief's views, that no 
whisper of this present advance was openly heard until 
long after it had begun.” What we ask is whether it 
is worth while for the newspapers to talk about their 
independence and their-enterprise when all the while 
their writers are ‘‘ well under control” and under “‘ the 
paramount influence of the press censor.” Suppose, to 
take a classical instance, Mr. W. H. Russell had been 
‘well under control,” would the country ever have 
learnt the truth about the criminal mismanagement of 
the Crimean campaign? And what is the use of sending 
special correspondents to follow in the steps of Mr. 
Russell if they are only allowed to say what they are 
told to say by the Sirdar ? 


Major Griffiths says secrecy is necessary. It is; but 
not for the reason given by Major Griffiths. The truth 
is that the English public would be shocked if they 
knew the things—perhaps necessary things—done by 
officers and men in a war of this kind. Next week we 
shall give our readers some idea of the horrors of the 
last Soudan war. They may then understand why the 
correspondents are now muzzled. 
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Once more we are to have a race for the ‘‘America” 
Cup, thanks to the enterprise of Sir Thomas Lipton. 
It would be curious and exceedingly gratifying to us 
if Sir Thomas succeeded where Lord Dunraven and 
so many others have failed. For at any rate Sir Thomas 
Lipton starts in the proper spirit ; he professes to trust 
to the fairness of the New York Yacht Club and the 
American yachtsmen. He well may do this, for there 
are no more high-spirited opponents in the world. And 
now that the Legislature has made it possible for the 
American Yacht Club to keep a course clear of excursion 
steamers we may be sure that the next race will bea 
fair race. This is not to say that the last race was not 
fair. We believe it was; but still the crowd of following 
steamers no doubt did something to excite Lord Dun- 
raven’s irritable temper. 


There was a note of triumph in the announcement 
made early in the week that our Foreign Office had 
plucked up courage to address something resembling 
an ultimatum to—Spain! It is stated on good evidence 
that Spain has been carrying out works that looked 
suspiciously like fortifications at the ‘‘ Queen of Spain’s 
Chair,” the heights across the Bay of Algeciras, which, 
with modern long-range artillery, virtually command 
our harbour and dockyard at Gibraltar, and that in 
consequence a vigorous note had been addressed to 
that Power calling on her to desist. Whereupon Spain, 
having taken the measure of Lord Salisbury, replied 
that she would take whatever precautions she wished 
within her own territory. Lord Salisbury, it is said, 
replied that it was of no consequence, and that he had 
only mentioned the matter in a friendly way. Such is 
the story: we do not vouch for its accuracy. But the 
whole question of Gibraltar is becoming a very serious 
one in view of developments in Morocco. It is perfectly 
true, say the experts, that Gibraltar is commanded by 
the heights across the bay as completely as Hong-Kong 
is commanded by the heights behind Kaulung, and 
Spain obstinately refuses to cede or lease to us the 
ground necessary to make the place safe. In this she 
is possibly instigated by France and Russia, who are 
bent on forcing matters to a head in Morocco, for 
France with a pied 4 terre in Spain could thus effectu- 
ally neutralise our advantage in having Gibraltar as a 
base. 


It is here that the ever-disturbing influence of 
Germany comes in. Germany wants a port in Morocco, 
and France, rightly or wrongly, believes that we are 
prepared to look on with feelings of friendly neutrality 
in case Kaiser Wilhelm discovers a respectable pretext 
for again flourishing the ‘mailed fist,” and seizing 
on another Kiao-chiao in the Mediterranean. This 
would be a mortal offence to France and would almost 
tend to ‘‘ make the chassepéts go off of themselves,” 
and this week’s report that England and Germany 
are coming to an agreement for common action in 
China is not calculated to allay French suspicions. It 
will not do to say that Lord Salisbury is incapable of 
throwing sparks about in a powder magazine in this 
fashion. It is just the sort of criminally reckless thing 
that a weak and vacillating diplomatist is likely to do. 


The astounding case of Mr. Lane, Q.C., and the 
drunken policeman has had an interesting development 
this week. The policeman, Shilton, was found to 
have a very bad record, and has been dismissed. That 
is well; but it would be much more satisfactory to the 
public if they heard that Mr. Lane had been removed 
from a position where he can do a great deal more 
mischief than a drunken policeman. It would seem 
that this magistrate has not yet learned that he is 
the servant of the public, and that the public is 
clamouring to have him removed. This week, for 
instance, a coachman was arrested and charged before 
Mr. Lane for being drunk and incapable of taking 
charge of a horse and landau. The man was proved 
in evidence to have been perfectly sober when arrested, 
yet Mr. Lane did not denounce the policeman—he only 
dismissed the case. But Mr. Lane pleads in defence 
that he is misrepresented by the newspaper press. 
‘* Their criticisms would be just,” he said to a ‘* Daily 
Mail” respresentative, ‘‘if their reports of the cases 
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were complete” ; and he complained that in the case of 
Mr. Tooth the reports were not at all complete. When 
asked to produce this exculpatory evidence he declined 
to do so. Mr. Lane is not a man who argues: it is 
quite sufficient that he tells you. He is wise in 
assuming this attitude; were he to produce his 
evidence the public would only be more disgusted than 
it is at present. The public, in fact, has lost all 
confidence in Mr. Lane’s judgments ; every decision he 
now gives is tainted by his previous indiscretions. 


Another case to which public attention should be 
called is the recent interpretation put upon the Factory 
Acts by Mr. Mead. It is useless passing legislation for 
the protection of children who are employed in factories 
if magistrates insist upon accepting the letter of the 
law instead of the spirit. Miss Deane, a Government 
Inspector, visited the jam factory of Messrs. Maconochie 
Brothers at half-past nine in the evening, and found 
children and women engaged in washing jars and carry- 
ing jam; she thereupon very properly took out a 
summons against the firm. The children naturally 
enough gave their evidence with an eye to a possible 
loss of employment, and stated that they were acting of 
their own free will. But the employers were caught, so 
to speak, red-handed, and the facts could not be dis- 
puted. Mr. Mead dismissed the summons on the 
ground of the special urgency of washing jars for the 
reception of the jam. This is really going beyond the 
limits even of legal elasticity. If bottle-washing is to 
be regarded as an emergency we may as well abolish 
the Factory Acts altogether. Their application would 
become a mere farce. In our opinion it is the business 
of Messrs. Maconochie Brothers to provide for the 
exigencies of their jam manufacture beforehand, and 
not to overwork young girls for the sake of saving a 
few wretched pounds. 


It is not unusual for the newspapers to describe the 
indiscretions of our magistrates as ‘‘ miscarriages of 
justice.” The phrase is very misleading, for it implies 
that such indiscretions are only occasional and that 
justice without any miscarriage is the normal result of 
their labours. As a matter of fact, the indiscretions 
and the injustice are the everyday experience of the 
poor people who are dragged before our London magis- 
trates, and a ‘‘miscarriage of justice” only occurs 
when the newspapers are not otherwise busy, as at 
present. The latest ‘‘ miscarriage” plucked from the 
heap is the case of James Harding, who was charged 
before Mr. Mead as a suspected person, because he 
approached the doors of several houses, and each time 
lighted a match. Thus swore the constable, and with- 
out further ado the magistrate sentenced the poor 
young fellow, who is known in his neighbourhood as 
thoroughly respectable, to one month’s hard labour. 
If lighting a match at a door is to constitute a man a 
suspected person, who among us will dare to light a 
cigarette in the street after sunset! It is a good thing 
for the reputation of the London magistrates that there 
are among them a few humane, just and keenly intelli- 
gent men like Mr. Cluer, who compensate for the dull 
wits, inhumanity and rank injustice of many of the 
others. 


The Leyton tragedy is distinctly one of those cases 
which call for humane treatment. The crime was no 
ordinary one, but an act carefully premeditated and 
carried into effect on account of what was clearly con- 
scientious, though we may judge mistaken, conviction. 
Viney was out of work, he saw no prospect of pro- 
viding food for his children, and the home had been 
broken up by his wife’s desertion; according to his 
lights the best and kindest thing he could do under 
such hopeless circumstances was to put the children out 
of the world. We may condemn his views as a dis- 
torted way of looking at the problems of life, but the 
fact must not be lost sight of that his narrow vision did 
actually lead him to reason in that manner. This is no 
callous murderer who takes a life for the sake of gain, 
but an unfortunate product of our industrial problems 
whose warped mind has led him to a wrong solution of 
his difficulties. Such people we must class as lunatics. 
They should be placed in Broadmoor out of harm’s 
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way, where they will be kindly treated and their actions 
controlled by wiser heads. The prisoner has been 
committed for trial ; we hope he will fall into the hands 
of a humane and enlightened judge. But we fear that 
if one of our notorious hanging judges prove to be 
the arbiter of his fate, he will be mercilessly consigned 
to the gallows. 


It is really amusing to find how seriously our judges 
take themselves, and with what superiority they utter 
their obiter dicta. Here is Mr. Justice Phillimore called 
upon, in his capacity of Vacation Judge, to make abso- 
lute certain divorce decrees nisi. It was a piece of 
ordinary routine which any man, who was not a judge, 
would have passed through his hands quickly and in 
silence. Not so Mr. Justice Phillimore. He is evi- 
dently of opinion that the British public is anxiously 
waiting to learn his opinions upon divorce as a Christian 
man, and as a Christian man he instructs the public. 
He regrets, so he tells us with the air of a Polonius, 
that in this country facilities are given to people to dis- 
solve the marriages they have contracted. But what 
the State in its wisdom or unwisdom has decreed, Mr. 
Justice Phillimore admits, must be carried out by the 
officers of the law. It is really very kind of this officer 
of the law to say that he is willing to perform the duties 
for the doing of which he is paid handsomely. As for 
Mr. Justice Phillimore’s opinion as a Christian man, 
nobody wants to know it, and it is an impertinence on 
his part to offer it; it is sufficient for the public that he 
should remember his position as a judge, and not talk 
indiscriminate nonsense. ' 


The ‘Peculiar People” have got themselves into 
trouble again. A coroner’s jury has returned a 
verdict of manslaughter against two parents who were 
prevented by religious scruples from obtaining medical 
assistance for their child. The magistrate, before 
whom they will shortly be brought, will doubtless send 
them up for trial. It would be as well for the au- 
thorities to weigh carefully the pros and cons of this 
new social problem before entering upon any definite 
line of action. On the last occasion the offenders were 
dismissed with a caution. But is it advisable for the 
State to interfere at all with a course of procedure that 
promises to remove one of the gravest dangers of 
modern civilisation? Anything which tends to check 
over-population should recommend itself to the careful 
consideration of political economists. And the methods 
of the ‘‘ Peculiar People” are, after all, nothing more 
than a practical application of the law of evolution. It 
is only the fittest who are allowed to survive, the 
weaklings are left to die; and it is possible that this 
sect, unless interfered with, will provide us with a new 
and sturdy race of men and women. These factors 
should be well weighed before definite action is taken, 
and it may be found more expedient to encourage the 
‘* Peculiar People” than to nip in the bud one of the most 
promising remedies ever offered to suffering humanity. 


What will be the outcome of the International Con- 
vention that opened this week at Quebec? At the least 
it is pretty sure to settle some of the irritating points of 
difference that periodically cause bad blood between 
Canada and the United States : sanguine people see in 
it possibilities of a permanent commercial understanding 
that would form the basis of a North American Zoll- 
verein, to expand in time into a still vaster Customs 
Union of the English-speaking world. Lord Herschell 
and Sir Wilfred Laurier, the British and Canadian 
Commissioners,. are tactful and conciliatory, but not 
without enough of backbone for use when required, and 
their respective countries are certain to support them 
in any arrangement that is arrived at. As regards the 
United States, some doubts have been expressed owing 
to the fact that one or two of the Commissioners, notably 
Senator Foster, have in the past been pronouncedly 
anti-British in sentiment. We do not share the doubts, 
and for this reason—that it is much better that the real 
opponents should meet face to face round the table and 
thresh the matter out than that conciliatory Commissioners 
should be appointed only to find their decisions rejected 
by the hot-heads in the Senate. If Senator Foster 
comes to terms with Canada’ we are not likely to see the 
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Convention defeated as was the Chamberlain Fisheries 
Convention ten years ago. 


We do not know that we could have a better proof of 
the incompetence of the Home Office as a Court of 
Appeal than that afforded by the method in which the 
monstrous sentences in the case of the South Wales 
miners’ leaders, charged with intimidation, have been 
dealt with. We drew attention to the verdict and 
sentence at the time, and pointed out how strong was 
the evidence in favour of Alderman Morgan, whose 
services in keeping the strikers’ demonstration within 
the limits of the law were conspicuous. Yet, after a 
week or ten days’ deliberation, the Home Secretary 
revises the sentence in the case of one of the prisoners 
only, and declares that in the case of Morgan and Jones 
the conviction must hold good. Surely this is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. Assuming for a moment that 
the verdict was just, Morgan was clearly the least 
guilty of the three. Yet a secret tribunal in Whitehall, 
bound neither by the rules of law nor of evidence, 
singles him out for punishment. It is idle to talk of 
the Royal prerogative of mercy in such a case. 
Royalty has nothing to do with it. The want of a 
Court of Appeal is urgently felt, and as no ministry has 
the courage or the intelligence to set one up, some 
clerk at the Home Office is, by a stroke of the pen, 
turned into a Court of Appeal all by himself, with abso- 
lute powers over the liberties of a certain section of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. It is for him to wield the 
keys, to loose and to bind, without the necessary check 
afforded by publicity, and without even having to give 
a reason for his action. . 


Some of our superior critics who express contempt 
for the French navy and for M. Lockroy’s proposed 
reforms, would be better employed in stirring up our 
own Naval Lords and Masters, and inciting them to 
display a little energy. M. Lockroy, it appears, has 
declared that a ‘‘complete reorganization”’ of the 
French fleet is necessary, and that certain indispensable 
reforms are to be carried out during the next two 
months. Whereupon the critics cry out upon the 
foolish, impetuous, irresponsible Frenchman who 
imagines that anything can be done in two months. 
It takes so long to build an ironclad, and so long to 
make a gun; and therefore nothing is worth talking of 
under seven years at least. But navies do not consist 
simply of guns and ships; more important by far is it 
to make sure that the navy, whether large or small, 
has behind it a strong brain and a clear system of 
mobilisation. To add ships without providing men to 
handle them, to leave vessels on the ‘‘ active list” with 
muzzle-loading guns that would be useless in action, 
to neglect gunnery practice from motives of economy, 
or to dispense with manceuvres to save coal—these 
are the things that make navies weak. In some of 
these respects more than one foreign navy, small though 
it be, is superior to ours; and even a two months’ 
thorough overhauling might work wonders among the 
dry bones of Whitehall. 


The ways of the vestries are apparently past finding 
out, but we propose to ourselves, some day, as a 
holiday task, an investigation into the system on which 
those interesting bodies carry out their road repairing. 
The principal point to ascertain will be, who makes 
money by it? That some private and indirect motive 
is at work is apparent from the perversely obstructive 
way in which things are done, and from the care that 
is taken that the gas, water, electric and other altera- 
tions shall be postponed until the surface of the street 
has been remade. This insures the maximum of ex- 
penditure and of annoyance to the public, and is there- 
fore highly gratifying to the contractors, for whose 
benefit it is well known that the public exists. Hot- 
headed people say that contractors and builders get on 
these boards in order to create work and jobs for them- 
selves. But that would be illegal and dangerous. It 
is more likely that the jobber on one vestry works for 
his fellow-jobber on another, each contract going to the 
member of a neighbouring vestry. In that way the 
same end is gained, the decencies are observed, and the 
public defrauded according to programme. 
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_ The departure of Lord Charies Beresford to China 
upon a commercial mission is interesting as a sign of 
the times, but it is not an event of the first importance. 
In his capacity of critic of the Admiralty Lord Charles 
has done excellent service, service which his grateful 
country will not readily forget. But we must confess 
that it requires some little effort to realise his Lordship 
in the capacity of a traveller in the peaceful fields of 
commerce. What training has he had for this mission, 
and above all how is he going to convince the business 
men of this country that China is the spot for their 
capital? We have had missions to China before now 
with men of experience to instruct us in their results, and 
the outcome of their labours has been nil, not because 
the facts which they set before us were valueless or 
discouraging, but because business men have no con- 
fidence in the wobbling policy of a jelly-fish Government. 
We wish Lord Charles Beresford every success in his 
enterprise, but so long as the business men of Lanca- 
shire have cause to condemn Lord Salisbury’s shilly- 
shally dealing at Peking—as they did this week at 
Southport—we can see not the slightest good to be 
obtained by commercial missions to China. 


A letter from Colonel Victor Milward in the ‘‘ Times” 
on the subject of the sugar bounties should not be 
missed by the advocates of countervailing duties. 
American action has caused the German and Austrian 
sugar producers to turn elsewhere for a market. 
India and Australia are to be the dumping-grounds. 
Australia having command of her own tariff arrange- 
ments will know. how to combat this insidious and 
unnatural competition. But poor India is helpless. 
She is at the mercy of the so-called economists of Great 
Britain, and unless they break away from the bonds of 
the Cobden Club, the Indian sugar industry will soon 
be in as ruinous a state as that of the West Indies. 
The woes of the ryot have been sufficiently added to by 
Government adventures and experiments in the last 
year or two, and it will be monstrous if Germany and 
Austria are allowed to dump down their surplus bounty- 
fed sugar in India simply because the Government have 
not the courage to face fanatics of the Farrer-Giffen order. 


Signs that the strike in South Wales is coming to an 
end have increased during the week. The luckless 
miners have been worn down by the power of capital 
to hold on until their resources are on the verge of 
exhaustion. It is impossible to read the reports of Sir 
Edward Fry to Mr. Ritchie without realising that the 
masters have set their backs against the wall, and 
mean to fight until they win. They never at any time 
desired to bring about a settlement until the men had 
been cowed into surrender. Even if the strikers are 
now prepared to negotiate on the basis of a sliding 
scale, the victory of the masters will carry with it the 
seed of future trouble. It is clear that the men hate 
the sliding scale ; they believe it operates unfairly, and 
there will never be peace in the South Wales coal trade 
whilst the fortunes of the miners are dependent on a 
system over whose workings they have no control. If 
the men had consented at the first to appoint responsible 
leaders, public sympathy would have been wholly on 
their side. 


The new Vaccination Act has proved itself jto be a 
stupid and ambiguous measure. Apparently the much- 
debated conscience clause has been drafted in such a 
manner that nobody can make head or tail of its 
meaning. Mr. Curtis Bennett, to whom the first 
application under this clause was made, has certainly 
not assisted to elucidate the muddle. Why will 
our Police-court magistrates insist upon interpreting 
the law with an uncompromising adherence to its 
letter? The judicial Bench, with all its idiosyncrasies, 
often condescends to a liberal construction of Acts of 
Parliament ; but the magistrates seem to be ‘hopeless. 
What is the use of quibbling about a Police Court not 
being a ‘‘Court of Petty Sessions”? It is plainly in- 
tended that the Act should give jurisdiction to sti- 
pendary magistrates as well as to justices of the peace. 
But the most ridiculous objection of all was Mr. Curtis 
Bennett’s complaint that the section gave no intimation 
as to how the magistrate was to be satisfied as to the 
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conscientious scruples of applicants under the Vaccina- 
tion Act. Surely the man himself is the only person 
who can judge of the inner workings of his own con- 
science. Ifthe legal authorities are to decide that for 
us, and apparently they expect to do so, what is the use 
of the clause at all? Really one is puzzled to know 
whether the Act of Parliament or Mr. Curtis Bennett is 
more to blame for this nonsensical assumption. 


What with match-making and pottery working, Sir 
Matthew Ridley will no doubt consider that he has 
quite enough work on hand in connexion with factory 
administration. In the light of the important case 
heard at Norwich the other day, however, he must add 
yet another industry to his list of subjects for immediate 
consideration. The special regulations for mineral 
water factories provide for the wearing of gauze masks 
and long gauntlets by the women employed in wiring 
and sighting the bottles. These bottles are liable to 
sudden and violent bursting, and some such precaution 
is absolutely necessary. But it appears from the 
medical evidence in this case—in which a number of 
women were prosecuted for neglecting to wear the 
masks—that the regulation mask is even more harmful 
than the danger against which it is intended to guard 
its wearers. The women absolutely refuse to put it on, 
preferring the risk of cuts or blindness from flying 
glass, to the certainty of visual derangement. The 
doctor’s evidence was to the effect that in every case 
he had examined injury to the eyesight had resulted 
from the use of the regulation mask ; and the magis- 
trates showed their opinion of the case by pronouncing 
the mask dangerous, and inflicting the smallest nominal 
fine, without costs. 


We take it for granted that the factory inspector 
responsible for the case will lay the facts before the 
Home Office at once, with the view to the adoption of 
such precautions in this trade as are not so bad as, or 
worse than, the original danger. The results of the 
present regulations are loss of power to focus, con- 
gestion of the eyelids becoming chronic after a time, 
and general visual derangement. Surely there should 
be no difficulty in devising some form of protection for 
the face and arms that would be free from these defects. 
The medical evidence on these points was very explicit 
and pronounced. If it cannot at this stage be accepted 
as indicative of the conditions prevailing throughout 
the whole industry, at least it establishes an imperative 
case for inquiry without the slightest delay. 


The minor canonry of St. Paul’s, vacant by the pre- 
ferment of the Rev. William Russell to the vicarage of 
Sunbury, is a very desirable post for a young man. 
The stipend is better than that of most benefices, and 
the duties are not exceptionally heavy, although in such 
a position an active and capable man will make work 
for himself. Moreover, succession to a chapter living is 
practically assured. There are, however, drawbacks. 
The Chapter of St. Paul’s has the reputation of being a 
difficult body to please, which, if it is the fact, need not 
be to their discredit. It is very doubtful whether the 
Dean and Chapter were wise in abolishing the old custom 
of holding a small parish along with the minor canonries. 
When a man is not bound to any serious clerical work 
but the chanting of cathedral services, he tends to sink 
into a mere praying-machine ; and it would not be amiss 
to try the experiment of combining a curacy, at any 
rate, with the vacant minor canonry. 


So the International Congress of Zoology has really 
met at Cambridge. We had been inclined to regard 
the announcement of its deliberations as a promising 
venture for the dull season, but not our wildest hopes 
came up to Sir John Lubbock on eels and gall-flies. 
The correct position of sponges in the animal kingdom 
is among the more weighty and practical matters under 
discussion by this body of savants, though the correct 
position of the bath sponge is sufficient for most of us 
in this temperature. In so far as these annual meet- 
ings tend to promote social intercourse between the 
second-rate scientists of different countries, they must 
be pronounced harmless, but it would be difficult to say 
what really useful purpose they serve, 
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THE COUNTRY’S VERDICT ON LORD 
SALISBURY. 


Ts most significant and damning feature of the 

Southport election is the fact that the Radicals 
put forward the very worst candidate they could possibly 
have selected. The electors had already declared in 
1895, in the most emphatic manner, that they would 
have nothing to do with him. Turncoats are never 
beloved, even by the adherents of the new party they 
espouse, and in spite of their yielding to the strongest 
political convictions. But in the case of Sir H. Naylor- 
Leyland there has never been any question of a change 
of conviction. Even the Radical Press .condemned his 
motives in deserting his party for the enemy’s camp ; 
and never before have stronger comments been made 
on the conduct of a politician than those which were 
freely expressed by the organs of the very party to 
which he went over. Nobody hesitated to exclaim that 
the baronetcy was the cause, and not the result, of the 
discontented Tory’s secession ; and so glaring was the 
coincidence that Lord Rosebery was driven to repu- 
diate all responsibility in the matter. Just before the 
Southport election we even find a Radical journal 
advising the electors in the Lancashire division ‘‘ not to 
buy a repentant and titled pig in a poke. . . . or they 
will find him once again changing his mind and deve- 
loping into a Tory or Whig Peer.” That is the 
opinion the baronet’s own adopted side have expressed 
about him. A weaker candidate, or one more likely to 
be unpalatable to the level-headed and intelligent work- 
ing classes of Lancashire, could not have been chosen. 
His past record was utterly against him, and the shrewd 
electors of Southport were scarcely likely to place any 
faith in the promises of such a versatile politician. 
Even the usual letters of recommendation, which are 
invariably provided by the leaders of the party, were 
not forthcoming on this occasion. Not one of the 
Liberal chiefs had a kind word to say for their South- 
port candidate. 

And yet in face of these facts, in spite of the vast 
disadvantage under which the Radicals were placed, 
Sir H. Naylor-Leyland came out at the top of the poll, 
and turned the late Under-Secretary’s majority of 764 
into a Liberal majority of 272. The meaning of this 
huge reverse, the greatest calamity that has over- 
taken the present Government, is unmistakable. If 
there were a constituency in England in which the 
foreign policy of the Government would be likely to 
find supporters, that constituency would be the one 
which boasted as its representative one of the Ministers 
responsible for our relations abroad. Mr. Curzon has 
been closely identified with every move, if that inaction 
can be designated by that word, which has been 
made by us in the Far East. His constituents, many 
of whose interests are bound up with the development 
of our relations with China, have narrowly watched 
and criticised the part played by their Member and his 
chief in recent events. The opportunity for the record- 
ing of their verdict has now been given them, and they 
have unhesitatingly and emphatically pronounced their 
disapproval of the incompetent conduct of our imperial 
affairs at Peking. Sooner than support a Government 
which has vacillated to and fro without a policy, which 
has allowed other nations to treat us as if we were a 
Power of the third rank, and which has attempted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the country by procuring the 
concession of an utterly useless port, the electors of 
Southport have chosen as their representative in Par- 
liament a man whom they rejected with scorn three 
years ago, and from whose public influence they have 
nothing to expect. That is the hardest slap in the face 
Lord Salisbury has yet received. It has often been 
said that what Lancashire thinks to-day England will 
think to-morrow ; but in this case Southport gives a 
mere echo of the condemnation, heard on every side, of 
the Foreign Secretary’s cowardly and disastrous policy 
of surrender. 


THE ART OF CLIMBING-DOWN : 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CHAMPION. 
it is not~an easy matter to catch the Professor, 


but it was my good fortune to find him on the 
Continent taking a holiday, and in the humour to talk. 
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There was one surprise in store for me; I had always 
been told that the Professor was like a painted lath. 
On the contrary, I found that he was a very stout 
elderly gentleman with a marked stoop in his shoulders; 
his face and figure indeed had a striking resemblance 
to those of Lord Salisbury. When the French donne 
ushered me into the garden it was with something like 
awe that I approached the Champion Climber-Down 
of the World. 

‘*T should like you to tell the readers of the 
Saturday Review,” I began timidly, ‘‘ what you 
know of the Art and Practice of Climbing-Down.” 

“‘I know everything about Climbing-Down,” he 
replied with great deliberation, ‘‘ what I don’t know of 
that Art is not worth knowing. But let me take this 
opportunity to correct a few popular fallacies. There 
is, for instance, a persistent belief, even among men of 
intelligence, that the Art of Climbing-Down can be 
easily acquired. Nothing could be further from the 
truth ; to be successful in this Art requires not only the 
natural aptitudes which I possess but also the constant 
practice which I have given to it. There is another 
very common error associated with this Art. It is 
supposed that a considerable amount of anthropoidal 
agility is required in order to bring the Art of Climbing- 
Down to its highest perfection. That is a great 
mistake; as I have proved from my own varied 
experience. No doubt a prehensile tail, under certain 
extraordinary conditions, would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage, but in my every-day practice I have found no 
such prehensory appendage necessary. On the con- 
trary, I have found that a certain phlegmatic stiffness, 
alike in knee and in knowledge, has been of immense 
service to me in the more notable of my achievements.” 

‘* What advice would you give to the beginner in this 
art?” 

‘*T would counsel him,” replied the Professor, ‘‘ to 
follow my example. Silence and modesty are the two 
things upon which my success is founded. I have 
received great praise from the foreign press and from 
every crowned head in Europe, yet I have not been 
betrayed into boasting of my accomplishments. Silence 
is my strong point—silence in the act of Climbing- 
Down, and silence when the performance is finished. 
On the few occasions upon which I have broken this 
rule, it was only to deny vigorously that I had Climbed- 
Down at all. I am something of a cynic, you know, 
and it was a pleasure to me to assert that the whole 
world was wrong, for that, instead of having Climbed- 
Down, I had actually Climbed Up—which is, of course, 
another and an altogether easier art.” 

‘* But do you not find, Professor, that the public tires 
of the same old performance ?”’ 

‘In England, perhaps, but not abroad. I always 
look for the greatest appreciation on the Continent, and 
my highest successes have been achieved in the Far 
East. But there is one little device which never fails 
to revive the interest in my performances. I deny that 
I have Climbed-Down at all. That staggers people a 
good deal, and sets them wondering whether they are 
to believe their own eyes or not. Then they gather in 
greater numbers the next time, and watch my con- 
tortions with greater zest. The public, especially the 
English public, is very gullible.” 

‘‘Have climatic conditions any influence on the 
practice of your art?” 

‘*Certainly. My own experience is that one can ac- 
complish a Climb-Down with greater alacrity the nearer 
one gets to the Pole. In St. Petersburg, for instance, 
an increased swiftness is required in the backward 
turns, owing to the abnormal cold; in Paris, on the 
contrary, the capacity to hang by one’s toes is more 
serviceable, and the danger from sunstroke is greater. 
I am happy to be able to say, however, that I have 
given exhibitions of my Art in both cities—exhibitions 
which have received the highest commendations from 
the local press. I am not boasting, of course, because 
my distinguished career as a Climber-Down is well 
known. All the world knows the notable exhibitions 
of my skill which I gave in Siam, Tunis, and 
Madagascar.” 

‘*In what country do you find the most opportunities 
for the display of your Art?” 

‘*That would be hard to answer; because I never 
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miss an opportunity to Climb-Down in any part of the 
world ; but I think my recent tour in China forms the 
high-water mark of my career as a Climber-Down. I 
am certainly very proud of my achievements in that 
country ; because in China the Art is brought to per- 
fection. It is taught by the Mandarins in every 
province ; while in Peking they have a gymnasium, 
called the Tsung-li-Yamen, where Climbing-Down, in 
its subtlest modes, is assiduously practised every day.” 

**Kindly tell me some of your experiences in 
China.” 

‘*In the north, at a place called Talienwan, I met a 
Russian gymnast, and matched myself against him 
at a friendly game. I beat him easily. We met 
again at Port Arthur, and the tussle we had there 
was more serious. My long experience, however, 
stood me in good stead; I won the match easily by a 
good tail. I got a great deal of glory out of this bout, 
and the Russian (such is the Chinese method of awards) 
got a very substantial prize. Subsequently the Russian 
Professor—his name is Pavloff—met me at Peking, and 
together we gave a great number of performances. 
The Chinese were delighted. They are adepts in the 
Art of Climbing-Down themselves, but they could not 
touch my performance. Even Pavloff, and he is very 
accomplished at the somersault, could only stand aside 
and smile when he saw me go down head first with a 
rush. I took the highest honours in China.” 

** And we shall hear of you again soon?” I asked, 
picking up my hat. 

** Assuredly,” he replied, with his most cynical smile ; 
‘*you cannot hide the Champion Climber-Down of the 
World under a bushel. I hope to break my own 
record yet.” 


THE WATER SCANDAL AGAIN. 


A FEW weeks of dry weather have been sufficient to 

bring the old scandal once more to a head, and 
East London is in the miseries of a preventible water- 
famine. The East London Company is an old offender, 
and its officials have a fine gift in the way of manu- 
facturing excuses, but the plain English of it is that 
there is drought and scarcity in the homes of the poor 
simply because the Company have not in the past pro- 
vided sufficient storage room, and because in the present 
they will not avail themselves of abundant supplies that 
may be had for the asking—or rather for the paying. 
It is here that the crux lies. There is plenty of water 
ready to be tapped ; the Kent Company, the New River 
Company and the Grand Junction Company have all 
through connexions with the East London Company, 
but this water would, by law, have to be paid for, and 
that would interfere with East London dividends. So 
a great portion of London must go unwashed, its thirst 
unslaked, and its drains unflushed, lest the dividends 
should go down. It is monopoly impudent and 
unashamed. 

Those of us who live in more favoured localities do 
not suffer from this particular inconvenience. Our 
houses, clubs and restaurants are supplied, for the well- 
to-do householder has the means of making himself 
disagreeable, and, if too hard pressed, he would not 
hesitate to upset the whole monopoly system which has 
been feeling itself none too secure on its foundations of 
late. The West-ender, too, can get away—to the sea or 
the country, or the mountains—in the hot weather. 
The East has none of these alternatives. It must sit 
still and bear the heat, and the misery and the diseases 
in order that the Company may thrive. Some years 
ago we were promised great things in the way of re- 
forms. Fresh storage was to be provided sufficient for 
the utmost emergency : it was only the County Council 
that stood in the way, and by blocking the Storage 
Bills produced the famine. The block was removed, 
the Bills were passed, the storage was provided—and 
on the first time that the Company is put to the 
test it breaks down as completely as ever. The 
Company cannot now blame last winter’s frost, for 
there was none, or the lack of storage, for it got all it 
asked for. There is nothing to fall back upon but that 
constant quantity the obstinacy and inadequacy of the 
Company itself. It will not fulfil its legal, social and 
moral obligations for the simple reason that it would 
cost money to do so. In short, if money were to be spent 
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in this lavish fashion what on earth would become of the 
dividends ? 

But, asks the intelligent foreigner, if there is a legal 
obligation why is not the law enforced? That brings 
us to the share of the blame that falls on successive 
Governments and Parliaments—most of all we must 
admit upon the present one, for it was elected with full 
knowledge and warning of what was required of it. 
The issues had been clearly posed at the previous 
County Council election. The Progressives had said 
that the Companies could not be trusted any longer to 
supply London with water. The Moderates, with the 
support of the leading members of the present Govern- 
ment, declared that the charge was unfounded, that the 
Companies, whatever their past record had been, were 
now fully alive to their duties, that they could give 
London a better and cheaper supply than could the 
County Council, and finally that if they did not do so, 
the Unionist Government when it came in would 
pass an Act that would compel them to do so. The 
Unionist Government came in, largely supported by the 
votes of confiding Londoners : it has just completed its. 
fourth session of unlimited power, and to-day the 
London water supply is what we see it to be—the scandal 
to the nineteenth century. It is true that after much 
‘* prodding ” on the part of the London members, Lord 
James brought in a Bill on the subject—and promptly 
dropped it. A Commission was then appointed to inquire 
—we believe it is still inquiring. Finally, Mr. Chaplin 
brought in a Bill that was to afford Londoners a speedy 
and effective means of putting pressure on the Com- 
panies at such a crisis as the present. It was passed. 
Londoners were told that in case of dereliction of duty 
they could summon the offending Company before the 
Railway and Canal Commission, and then something 
terrible would happen. Well, we have got the water 
famine, but where is the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission? We have no doubt it exists, for Sir 
Frederic Peel and his colleagues draw their large 
salaries punctually. But it is the holiday season, and 
the Railway and Canal Commissioners are scattered 
to the ends of the earth, and they have left no 
machinery behind them for dealing with the difficulty. 
But the public need hardly repine on that account, for 
we pointed out at the time the Bill was under discussion 
that the new tribunal would be useless, and events have 
fully justified that forecast. We can again assure the 
suffering public that even if the Commissioners were in 
London in full force they would not under Mr. Chaplin’s. 
Act be of the slightest use to anybody. 

What then is to be done? The Government have 
done nothing, and hold out no hope of doing anything. 
Even the County Council seems to have abated some of 
its original zeal on this question. It seems to us that 
Londoners must wake up, and themselves take in hand 
what is a public scandal anda public danger. As all 
the political issues of the past decade are dead, there 
need be no party recrimination on the subject. Mem- 
bers will, we assure them, find it to their interest to 
take the matter up and to keep hammering at it. The 
first step will be to arrange for the taking over of the 
present undertakings of the Companies by a central 
authority—whether that authority is to be the County 
Council or a special Water Board is a matter of in- 
difference. This step alone would prevent the shocking 
injustice and inhumanity of keeping East London water- 
less, while in the West the reservoirs are overflowing. 
The next step would be to set to work at once to pro- 
vide definitely a sufficient and a continuous supply of 
water for all parts of London, a supply that would be 
increased and not diminished in summer, when it is. 
most wanted. Some experts think that this could be: 
done by a system of vast reservoirs at Staines or else-- 
where on the upper Thames. We are inclined to dis- 
agree for two reasons: first that enough water cannot 
be got from the Thames to meet the demands of twenty: 
or thirty years hence, in view of the rapid increase of 
London ; and second that we wish to see all the Thames. 
left in its channel alike for sanitary reasons and for 
reasons of pleasure and amenity. Sooner or later a: 
move will have to be made to the Welsh Hills for a 
supply that will increase and not diminish the flow of the- 
Thames, and the sooner that necessity is faced. and. 
steps taken to meet it the better. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN JAPAN. 


“TS change of Ministry that has recently taken place 

in Japan is of more importance in the eyes of the 
Japanese people, or perhaps we should say of Japanese 
politicians, than any event since the proclamation of a 
Constitution some eight years ago. It marks the insti- 
tution of party government, for which the two greater 
political parties known as Liberals and Progressionists 
have been striving for many years—not so much be- 
cause it would give ‘‘ the people” a voice in administra- 
tion and affairs as because it would break the power of 
what is known as the Sat-Cho combination. From the 
early years of the Mikado’s restoration to supreme 
power, the government and administration of the 
country have been in the hands of men belonging to the 
Satsuma and Choshiu clans—the ‘‘strong clans,” as 
they are commonly called—and the higher offices of 
State have been monopolised by them or their nominees. 
They were not, as a rule, men of high birth. Indeed, it 
is remarkable how little influence the old territorial 
nobles have had in the new order of things dating from 
1868. Marquis Ito is himself of humble origin, and 
when he pays a visit to the province of his birth he takes 
quite a lowly seat at the table of the descendant of his 
old territorial lord, though in the palace of the Emperor 
he holds the highest position next to the princes of the 
Imperial House. In the early days of the new régime, 
brains had undoubtedly a far greater influence than 
ancient lineage, and the result is seen in the tremendous 
stride Japan has made in thirty years from the position 
of an obscure Asiatic nation to that of one of the greater 
Powers. Naturally, however, the men whose intellectual 
force has gone to the making of Japan have not been 
eager to surrender their power, or even to share it with 
others, and this has been a sore point with the am- 
bitious men of other clans, who found their political 
advancement blocked because they were not of the clans 
of Satsuma or Chosiu. Okuma and Itagaki, it is true, 
though not of the ruling clans, have held ministerial 
office on more than one occasion, but such attempts to 
include alien elements in a Sat-Cho Ministry have 
usually proved of short duration, and the cabals of their 
colleagues and the obstacles thrown in their way by 
Sat-Cho subordinates have ultimately compelled resig- 
nation. 

Okuma and Itagaki have for some years been leaders 
of rival parties known as Progressionists and Liberals. 
To the outsider the only difference between these two 
parties lay in the personal rivalries of their leaders; in 
principles, objects and aims, so far as their windy 
manifestoes were a guide, they appeared identical. 
Recently these two parties coalesced in order to oppose 
Marquis Ito’s schemes for increase of taxation, and 
when a vote was taken in the Diet the Government was 
hopelessly defeated. Marquis Ito promptly dissolved 
the Diet, though it had only just been elected, and the 
Opposition immediately retorted by combining into one 
powerful organization, calling itself the Constitutional 
party, under the joint leadership of Count Okuma and 
Count Itagaki. This appears to have taken the Sat-Cho 
combination by surprise. Marquis Ito was perfectly 
aware that the Diet might be dissolved time and again, 
‘but so long as the alliance held good it would be im- 


_ possible for the Government, without any political party 


at its back, to carry a single measure. Long and 
anxious conferences were held by the Ministers with 
the Sat-Cho statesmen in and out of office, at which 
one of the suggestions considered was the suspension of 
the Constitution, and the carrying on of the Govern- 
ment independent of the Diet. Marquis Ito strongly 
opposed this suggestion, declaring he would not consent 


-to such a policy of retrogression even if the result 


should be the loss of his head. In effect he declared 


himself in favour of Party Government; the Ito 


Ministry resigned, and by his advice Count Okuma and 
Count Itagaki were sent for by the Emperor and com- 
manded to form a Ministry. 

The bulk of the Sat-Cho party are very angry at 
what they appear to regard, not only as treachery on 
the part of Marquis Ito, but as a step taken in defiance 
of the Constitution, which ranks the Diet as a consulta- 
itive rather than a legislative body. One gentleman, 


occupying a position of a Diplomatic Minister without a 
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post, is said to have called upon Marquis Ito and argued 
the point with him. Finding argument of no avail, the 
gentleman solemnly warned the Marquis that if he con- 
tinued in his erratic and mistaken course, he, the 
remonstrant, would feel it his duty in the interests of 
the State to assassinate one who so signally failed in his 
duty. The story may be apocryphal, but it sufficiently 
indicates the general view as to the sentiments of th 
‘*strong clans.” Even the ‘ Jiji,” one of the mos 
moderate journals of Japan, fears that bloodshed, or i 
other words civil war, will be the result before th 
Sat-Cho nominees, who fill the principal posts in th 
administrative service, as well as in the army and navy, 
will be content to lay down the reins of power. Mean- 
while Marquis Ito has applied to surrender his title and 
decorations, ostensibly on the ground that he has failed 
to carry on the administration entrusted to him by the 
Emperor, but really, it is believed, because he wishes 
to become once more a commoner and raise a political 
party to support the Sat-Cho combination. The 
Emperor has declined to permit the surrender, but it is 
by no means unlikely that Marquis Ito may have his 
way in the end, and he may yet be found at the head of 
a party as strong in numbers and probably more influen- 
tial in personnel, than the party led by Counts Okuma 
and Itagaki. 

It is significant that the Okuma-Itagaki Ministry, 
now formed from among the leaders of the political 
parties, has not ventured to lay its sacrilegious hands 
on the portfolios of War and the Navy. Nota man 
apparently volunteered for the post, it being believed 
that the military party would simply refuse to take its 
orders from one outside the sacred Sat-Cho pale. 
Marquis Saigo, the Minister for the Navy, and 
Viscount Katsura, the Minister for War, duly resigned, 
but the two Counts, having explained their difficulties 
to the Emperor, his Majesty ordered the former to 
retain their portfolios, and so we have the remarkable 
situation of an anti-Clan Cabinet comprising two Clan 
statesmien among its members. The remaining mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, while familiar as political leaders 
to the Japanese, are quite unknown outside Japan. 
Several of them have served terms of imprisonment for 
political offences, and one was banished from Tokyo 
for three years under the Peace Preservation Law, 
because of his violent attacks on the Government in 
regard to Count Inouye’s scheme of Treaty Revision, 
which was much more favourable to foreigners than the 
instrument accepted some years later by the Treaty 
Powers. This brings us to the point which makes 
Japanese politics of interest to the world in general— 
namely, what will be the attitude of the new Cabinet in 
foreign affairs? Count Okuma, who temporarily takes 
the post of Foreign Minister as well as Minister 
President, is well known as a “ strong-foreign-policy” 
man, and several of his colleagues have been prominent 
in bitter attacks on the various Sat-Cho ministries, 
from the time of the retrocession of Liao- tung 
onwards, for what they have described as weak foreign 
policy. Now that these gentlemen are in a position of 
“‘less freedom and greater responsibility”? they may 
possibly adopt the cautious policy of their predecessors. 
On the other hand, it is equally as probable that they 
may be eager to carry into effect the views expressed 
in opposition, and insist that Japan shall have a voice 
in the dispositions made by European powers in regard 
to China. Should this be the attitude adopted, there 
can be little doubt that it will be enthusiastically 
seconded by the military party, which the Sat-Cho 
‘“‘elder statesmen” have for years had the utmost 
difficulty in controlling. 

Looking at the Cabinet from the point of view of the 
foreign resident, we are afraid it must be described as 
‘*anti-foreign,” and fears are expressed that the new 
treaties, badly drafted as they are, will be interpreted in 
a sense hostile to foreigners. On the other hand, it may 
be that the new Ministry, though far less favourable to 
foreigners than the Ito administration, may be inclined, 
because of the strong Sat-Cho combination arrayed 
against it, to court the favour and support of the 
Foreign Representatives by making concessions that 
the more liberal-minded but stronger Ministry pre- 
ceding it refused. Something of a similar nature may 
occur as marked the rise of the Imperial party to power 
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in 1868. Then, as now, the old ‘‘régime” was well 
disposed towards foreigners, while the new men were 
in many cases bitterly antagonistic, and were moved 
as much by a wish to drive foreigners out of Japan as 
by any rooted antipathy to the rule of the Shogun. 
But these men had no sooner come into power than 
they found the task they had set themselves impossible 
of achievement, with the result that the support of the 
Foreign Representatives were courted, and those who 
had commenced by hatred of the foreigner and foreign 
ways, were actually the men who set about the 
Westernisation of Japanese institutions. Doubtless 
this remarkable transformation was due in no small 
measure to the firmness and tact exhibited by the late 
Sir Harry Parkes, who, while showing himself willing to 
assist the new administration, insisted on the rigid ob- 
servance of treaty stipulations. The present representa- 
tive of England at Tokyo, though trained under Sir 
Harry, is of a very different school. But in fairness it 
must be admitted that in some ways the position of a 
British Minister is today more difficult than in the days 
of Sir Harry Parkes. The Japanese have learned much 
during the last thirty years in the school of diplomatic 
fence, and the original Asiatic weapon of procrastination 
has been strengthened and polished on European lines. 


YOUNG FRANCE. 


[% letters, the English know, in a general way, what 
is happening on the Continent, and it cannot be 
said that a national indigence of literary talent sends 
the curious to foreign literature. The case is different, 
however, with dramatic literature, formerly the glory, 
now the disgrace, of England. The theatre is at a 
standstill, and its life is animated only by constant 
borrowing from foreign sources, where there are poets 
and novelists galore to supply the want. 

While the lettered English, familiar with French, 
interest themselves in French work, the case is quite 
different across the Channel. Ask a Frenchman from 
among those who read and busy themselves with letters 
his notion of modern English literature, and you will 
discover a surprising ignorance. Of Swinburne he 
will have a recent knowledge drawn from the transla- 
tions of Gabriel Mourey; Rossetti he will certainly 
know, and possibly Morris. Meredith he may know by 
repute, but his personal knowledge will not go beyond 
the fact that he is difficult to understand. As for the 
others, his eyes are veiled in ignorance. On the other 
hand, speak to him of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg and 
the other polar stars, and he will pour out for you a 
sackful of knowledge, and a selection of anecdotes (the 
latter his fashion of being erudite). In the mode of the 
hour, he will praise the Latin races, that rich mine of 
filth ; he will be acquainted with the flights of Gabriel 
d@’Annunzio; the Duse and Ermete Novelli will have 
shown him that France has no monopoly of comedy, 
and that there is talent beside Mounet Sully and Sarah 
Bernhardt. In his superficial geography of literature, 
Spain will be marked by Echegaray and Germany by 

auptmann, Suderman and Halbe. 

Why, with this wide, though vague knowledge of 
Continental letters, is there so profound an ignorance 
of what goes on in a country separated from us only by 
a little arm of the sea? The Frenchman’s explanation 
would come pat: ‘‘ There are no books in England ; 
people write there for the young miss.” I cannot 
accept the excuse. The reason of our ignorance of 
English literature in particular seems to me to lie in our 
national absence of palate for what is not French ; and 
I write this with no intention of paradox. Literary life in 
France is stringent and self-centred, and from its very 
intensity there comes a sloth regarding what is foreign 
to it. We have no appetite for the exotic until French 
talent has prepared us for it. When Ibsen rose on our 
horizon we were by no means astounded ; we found in 
him an intimate knowledge of the very heart of the 
French drama, and we could not be displeased at the 
flagrant and deliberate neglect of its rules, as that was 
only an inverse tribute to them. The dialogue fre- 
quently recalls Dumas fils, and with the symbolism a 
whole school of French writers has made us familiar. 
The genius of the man was palatable to us, as it came 
flavoured with a familiar sauce. This literary snobbery 
‘has diffused itself over the Continent, and for my own 
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part, as a Frenchman, | have my hosanna ready for 
the first Bulgarian dramaticulist who shall prove to me 
his knowledge of Emile Augier. 

Perhaps there has been a balance of wisdom in our 
admirations, but I do not wish to debate whether 
advertisement or merit has swayed us the more. My 
point is that in Continental literature we have explored, 
we have discovered, and we have praised, but English 
literature remains hidden from us in the mists of an 
Ultima Thule. 

There are two reasons for this state of affairs. The 
first I have already explained to be the barrenness of 
your English drama. You have Arthur Pinero and 
H. A. Jones, who are passable; and Bernard Shaw, whose 
extraordinary talent has until now failed of a hearing. 
Besides these, what a multitude of rewarmed dishes by 
dramatists who, by an accident, are not grocers, and, most 
significant of all, what a swarm of translations. And 
yet the drama is the high tribune from which the eternal 
verities are declaimed across the frontiers and the seas. 
The second reason is more general. English literature 
has a proud history; its great men are truly national, 
and its temple is filled with images adorable and in- 
spiring, and, above all, of their own kind. If we wish 
to cross the threshold of the temple and tardily share 
the joys of the worshippers, we have a long Pilgrim’s 
Progress before us. The greatest of your works, apart 
from difficulties of translation almost insurmountable, 
are foreign to us in matter and form. It is on the un- 
known that we must embark. Your great men are too 
different from ours, and, above all, they are too English 
for us. Your literature is too national to be universal. 
Only when the lapse of time has given it the new heri- 
tage of belonging to the universal country of the past, 
only then shall we admire it with knowledge. 

Our classics are known to us only by their ideas and 
works, but the English classics have their personalities 
(sometimes embarrassing) and characters as indi- 
viduals. Even a Frenchman who knows them imper- 
fectly, knows of such men as Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Pope and Byron, some traits physical or moral which 
clothe the names with a personal reality. Of his own 
classics, say Corneille, Racine, Boileau and the others, 
he can recall only powdered wigs. Our great men 
lack personality; it is their works alone that unroll 
before us their magic charms of idea and sentiment. 
In the eighteenth century we have an exception to this, 
for Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau are more than 
vague figures; outside their works we can image to 
ourselves the moral and physical masks of the men. 

Apart from the classics, we are in real ignorance of 
England. Can England be said really to know what is 
happening in France? I do not believe it. Certainly 
our names are in your mouths, and you read our 
novelists and some of our poets, but do you know the 
strange tides of art and the streams of influence that 
ebb and flow in our literature ? 

This literary atmosphere, so easy for the stranger to 
ignore, is a very real thing, and I believe that the 
history of contemporary letters may be read more truly 
in the ‘‘ Courriers des Théatres ” and in the catalogues 
of booksellers than in novels and plays. At the present 
time our old suns have exploded, and we are in a period 
of renascence. Nebule are forming, the light is diffused, 
but already in the sky there are new magical stars 
which may grow into the suns of new systems. 

It is of our new men and our new ideas that I should 
like sometimes to write in the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
of the men in whom we have faith, of the ideas that 
move young France. A. GILBERT DE VOISINS. 


HEALTH AND BRAIN-WORK. 


At some Oxford colleges it is the custom, when the 
college ‘‘eight” or ‘‘ Torpid” is in training, for 
any undergraduate who chooses to invite the crew to 
breakfast. The host writes his name against a vacant 
date on a list kept in some convenient place, and at 
half-past eight on the appointed morning the routine 
training-breakfast arrives in his rooms from the 
kitchen, and the crew, glowing from the morning 
tub and the morning run round Christ Church 
meadow, tumble into their places. Naturally the 
members of a crew, chosen for the modern aptitude 
for rowing of a college boat, are very different people. 
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There are different sorts and conditions of mental 
ability ; in the crews which I in my college career had 
the advantage of entertaining, there were some who 
were stupid, some who in our college society passed as 
brilliant, and there were some who in the greater arena 
of the world are coming to distinction. But who that 
has played host to a crew can forget the fatuity of the 
talk, his forlorn attempts to rally interest about any- 
thing other than the vagaries of Brown’s liver and the 
excoriation of the skin over Smith’s gluteus. And 
these men were in the flush of youth and the pink of 
condition, taking even their exercise in moderation, as 
the muscular training for inter-college races is much 
less arduous than that necessary for ‘the University 
boat-race. 

It must have happened to many readers of these 
lines, as to the writer of them, that, in the middle of a 
spell of work, the memory of wild nature comes down 
like an obsession. The clean, sweet downs, the odorous 
forest, the mountains musical with falling water, or the 
green plains with their white, poplar-lined roads call, 
and are not to be denied. And so, with a bag pressed 
full of convenient work, and with bicycle, or rod, or gun, 
you are off to your favourite haunts. Eight hours to sleep, 
eight hours to eat and play, eight hours to work, and, 
after a delightful fortnight, you are to return with the bag 
of work exploited and your pulses attuned to health. The 
ozone eats through the tissues of brain and body, purg- 
ing them as fire burns out fhe dross ; the kind wind, the 
plumping rain and the vigorous sun pervade you with 
health, your cheek browns, your body straightens, your 
lungs expand, and the fickle irregularities of your blood- 
stream become transformed to a tumultuous but evenly 
ordered pulse. And your work remains undone. As 
you dip your pen, ideas vanish; your notes for the next 
chapter seem random jottings ; the masses of facts you 
were to tabulate arid co-ordinate become a horde of 
mutually repelling, unrelated atomies. When you have 
come back to town, and the old stream has resumed 
you in its eddying, buffeting flood, the glow fades 
from your cheek, your shoulders become round, and 
your heart capricious again; and then, and not until 
then, you pick up the threads of your work. 

These familiar instances are brought forward as the 
introduction to a proposition or generalisation which, 
once made, appears to me to be self-evident. The 
proposition is that in the vast majority of cases the 
best brain-work of which individuals of average or of 
unusual ability are capable is performed under con- 
ditions of imperfect health. So far from there being an 
obvious truth in the familiar tag, mens sana in corpore 
sano, the case is precisely the reverse, and, unless we 
are to give to the term sana a preposterous meaning, 
the mind at its best is to be found in a body that is 
not at its best. I have no reasoned theory to ac- 
count for this apparent paradox; but the suggestion 
lies ready to hand, that the higher kind of mental work 
is the most recent historical acquisition of man, and 
that the conditions favourable to it have not yet become 
an integral portion of the fibre of brain and body. Inthe 
course of the long struggle for existence, man has been 
moulded by the forces of nature to robuster purposes 
than chopping logic, writing poetry or developing 
theories, and these higher functions of the brain can 
flourish only in the secluded garden of an artificial 
civilisation. So also, we know, the wall-fruit bringing 
to perfection its luscious droplets of condensed sunshine 
is less healthy than its sour ancestor in the woods. 
Take from it its sheltering background of brick and 
artificially stimulated soil, and though for a time it may 
flourish in a new luxuriance of shoot and leaf, it will 
certainly fall short, in quality and quantity, of its 
golden produce. 

I am on surer ground, however, when I turn from 
theoretical explanation to marshalling of supporting 
facts. I do not think it can be doubted that as classes, 
country clergymen, army men and country gentlemen 
enjoy a ruder health, and have a less frequent resort to 
doctors and drugs than barristers, journalists and 
medical men. The natural conditions of their lives are 
more near the aboriginal environment and their open- 
air habits with. moderate exercise, regular rest and easy 
regular employment conduce to perfect health. I do 
not think it can be doubted, that as classes, clergymen, 
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army men and country gentlemen are characterised by 
brains less active in their higher intellectual functions 
than the brains of the less healthy professional classes. 
I am speaking, of course, of average results, as the 
influence of uniform conditions on masses of individuals 
can appear only as average results. 

The case for my proposition becomes even stronger 
when pre-eminent brain-work is considered. I cannot, 
at the present moment, recall a single great poet, man 
of letters or man of science, in fact, any person greatly 
distinguished by the product of his brain, who was a type 
of good health. Examples to the contrary surge into 
the mind. Most people will remember in this connexion 
the attempts of Lombroso and of others to prove a 
connexion between genius and insanity, or between 
genius and the stigmata of organic degeneration. These 
attempts have always seemed to me unscientific and 
exaggerated; but they are at least strong enough to 
establish a general connexion between fine brain-work 
and ill-health. Consider Newton, always an invalid ; 
Clerk Maxwell, who died young after a life of ill-health; 
Darwin who, after he reached adult life, was probably 
never well for three consecutive days. Consider Poe and 
Pope, Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Heine and a 
thousand other poets. Consider Gibbon and Carlyle, 
De Quincey—it is needless to prolong the catalogue ; but 
I would ask readers to think over the distinguished 
people they know. It is difficult to mention the names 
of living, distinguished persons, but for my own part 
I am certain that I do not know a single person 
whose intellect I respect greatly, who enjoys robust 
health. The most brilliant soldier, the ablest poli- 
tician, the most talented journalist, the greatest 
novelist, the most skilful surgeon, the most far- 
seeing physician, and the most remarkable man 
of science I know, have all, to say the least of it, 
something fragile about their bodily constitutions. 
The coincidence is most remarkable if the consideration 
be limited to men under, say, five-and-fifty. If a man 
of any ability at all survive that period, he attains a 
kind of distinction by the accretion of years, just as a 
soldier who survives many campaigns acquires medals 
and stages in military rank. But, among younger 
people, an arrangement in the scale of intellectual 
ability would certainly show, on the broad average, a 
coincidence of brain-work and imperfect health. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


A VAGABOND’S PARADISE. 


is no gate to this Paradise, and no guardian. 

—the vagabonds enter as they list and as they list 
depart. To them that is its chief glory; but besides 
this unstinted freedom it has other lures for the wan- 
dering clan. It lies invitingly to the wayfarer alongside 
the white dust of the highway; a green unwalled wil- 
derness, beyond which spread brown sand and the blue 
waters of the North Sea. Pathways it has, but they 
are of such sort—faint, zig-zag, indeterminate—that 
you can freely overstep them and make a new vagabond 
pathway for yourself. Its sandy hollows are secluded, 
its grassy hillocks are soft to the man who loves to 
sprawl. In May it is beautiful, when the hawthorn is 
in bloom ; still more beautiful in July, when its abound- 
ing brier bushes are starred with blossoms; even its 
grass—thin, pale green grass—gives a hardy vaga- 
bondish character to this Paradise. 

To the idler in the land it offers variety of free en- 
tertainment. If he is aweary of the sun he can lie on 
clean sand in a sheltered hollow and sleep till the stars 
are ablink ; if he is in cynic mood he can sit on a soft 
hillock and compare his own fine ease with the toil of 
the glittering cyclist on the parched highway ; if he 
would freshen himself for supper (which is rarely 
necessary) a briming sea-bath is at his elbow; while if 
his supper lags he can curse his squaw aloud with the 
largest freedom. This is a summer Paradise, of course, 
and in summer our vagabond does not trouble himself 
with a tent. He sleeps in coolness out in the open, and 
his curtains, broidered with stars, are of the hand- 
somest. But tf his wife is sophisticated, as will some- 
times happen, he has here in this Paradise a great 
choice of thorn-bushes. A thorn-bush does not suggest 
luxury, much less comfort, but here the thorn-bushes 
are peculiar. Swept through the long winter by the 
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north-east wind their umbrageous tops lean over, 
leaving them hollow at heart and with an entrance to 
leeward. Inside this leafy nest two vagabonds, with a 
proper disregard of thorns, can abide at ease ; while if a 
petticoat be spread on the outside of the bush to wind- 
ward their security and comfort is complete. Nor is 
their rest shattered by dreams of an empty larder, for 
their servant the sea is toiling all night that they may 
breakfast daintily. They havea night-line craftily laid 
in their backyard, so to say. A score of hooks are 
baited for the wandering fiounder, and the line is 
safely anchored-down with a boulder from the shore. 
Happy vagabonds! The great tides are threshing 
round the world at ebb and flow to the end that they 
may have fresh fish in their morning pot. The pot 
itself is supplied to them by nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilisation. 

These belong, of course, to the true breed of vaga- 
bonds—the gangrel bodies, the tinklers, the broken 
folk who wander the highways here in Scotland. They 
are as marked to-day, but perhaps not quite so merry, 
as when Burns uncovered them in their winter howff at 
Pousie Nancie’s. But the wandering spirit being 
secreted in most people, they are fain at times to give it 
a loose. They call this raid into Vagabondia a pic- 
nic, disguising the call of the Earth Mother under the 
most innocent of names; disguising the old brown 
Mother herself under white napery, and trifling beneath 
the astonished heaven with forks and knives. Itisa 
poor kind of vagabondism; yet to these town-dwellers 
—traitors who have sold their birthright for stone walls 
and a feather bed—our Paradise gives its welcome. 
They arrive in wagonettes, these vagabonds for a day, 
bringing hampers with them and liquor in uncouth 
bottles. At once they proceed to rustle through our 
hushed wilderness with cries of delight ; the wild gaiety 
of the place has overtaken them. In some byway, 
under an arched thorn, they may chance upon two 
natives of this Paradise, the man busy at his craft, the 
‘woman squatted beside her pot. Eyes of fierce con- 
tempt are turned swiftly upon the intruders, who retire 
abashed, the women with gathered skirts. Still 
these masquers do manage to enjoy themselves, in their 
own fashion, despite their finery and their patent 
tea-kettle tripod. The art of fire-making is all but lost 
to them, and the spread of the smoke is bitter in their 
eyes, yet is there a joy in lying flat on the earth and 
blowing into flame the slow ember—a joy that is 
reminiscent, a touch of the elder day. So soon as they 
have dined, squatted in the ancient fashion, the spirit 
of this Paradise has them in complete thrall ; they are 
vagabonds once more, with a wholesome contempt of 
the conventions. Round about them lies Scotland the 
saintly—yonder are the Fife hills, and behind them is 
Edinburgh—yet these godly folk have to-day developed 
an astounding dislike to clothes. Along the broad 
smooth sands that skirt this Paradise, you will find 
them returning to nature with wild alacrity ; the men 
and boys skimming along by the edge of the tide in the 
beautiful nudity of nature’s original vagabonds. They 
also discover a strange liking for nooks and hiding- 
places. In wandering among the hillocks, with foot on 
the hush grass, you are almost sure to chance upon two 
lovers; their flush, accompanied by an exceeding 
demureness, betrays them. Having knowledge of 
earth’s innocent vagabondage, you will pass quickly 
with the smile of approval. 

But these are mere episodes in the life of this Para- 
dise. When the sun drops behind the hills of Fife, 
and the waters of the Firth are flaming in the after- 
glow, these intruders for a day go home to their 
walled-in kennels in the town, to the rabbit-hutches 
from which every sane man and sane woman escapes 
at every possible opportunity. But our vagabonds for 
a day have not their forefathers sanity. The coming 
darkness appals them, the whistling of the night-wind 
through the great silence would at once scatter their joy. 
So they return ; but the native vagabond abides. For 
him the night has no more terrors than the day. He 
has absolutely nothing to lose; neither time nor tide, 
neither character nor purse. After his own dim fashion 
he realises that, in his vagabondage, he is just as safe 
asthe heavens and quite as enduring as the earth. 

HamisH HEeNnpRy 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PORPOISE. 


OT all the scientific march of the ‘‘ wonderful” 
century has gone a step in the direction of allay- 
ing our anthropocentric conceit. This delusion finds its 
justification in the sacred writings; it is voiced from 
the pulpit ; it is twisted to serve ulterior purposes of 
the apologist of sport, and it even leavens the diatribes 
of those who condemn the taking of life as a pastime. 
It was left to the religions of Southern Asia to insist 
on the moral rights of the brute. Civilisation may have 
adopted the more wholesome view of our relations with 
the animals, but the vengeance of the law is reserved for 
domesticated creatures and takes no cognisance of the 
wild. This tendency to regard the entire animal world as 
a perquisite of mankind, justifying slaughter and even 
waste to gratify our smallest whim, makes it the more 
unintelligible that a number of valuable creatures should 
still remain wholly unexploited. The difficulty to grasp 
the reasons for this neglect is enhanced in the case of 
those animals which, while of considerable value dead, 
are not merely useless but actually mischievous when. 
living. This unwillingness to convert the noxious to 
the profitable is well illustrated by our attitude in 
respect of the porpoise. 

As every one of the cetaceans carelessly collected 
under this name is available for the purpose to be 
presently suggested, it is unnecessary to dwell on any 
differentiation of genera and species ; but it seems de- 
sirable, in view of the commercial aspects of the sug- 
gestion, to state that they are not the source of the: 
commercial ‘‘ porpoise-hide.” An occasional pair of 
shooting boots may be made from the hide of the 
dolphin or porpoise, but the bulk of the article is 
furnished by the white whale or beluga. The porpoise 
has that, however, under its skin which is far more 
precious than the skin itself. Oils, animal, vege- 
table and mineral, are second in importance to 
but few domestic articles of commerce. Already 
medicinally invaluable in the bygone ages of hand- 
labour, lubricants have become almost a condition of 
existence in this century of machinery. And of all 
oils porpoise oil is the finest, the most difficult to ob-- 
tain, almost the most costly. The difficulty, be it inci-- 
dentally remarked, lies not in expressing the oil from. 
the porpoise, but in catching the porpoise itself. These: 
cetaceans, like the fish they prey on, are most uncertain. 
in their movements, at one thme playing by the week in 
our very harbours, at others staying a whole month. far 
from the coast. An economic and reliable method of 
obtaining a regular supply of porpoises from. our seas. 
would be worth a fortune, and County Councils. 
interested in the sea fisheries and subsidiary indus- 
tries might do worse than offer a substantial. prize- 
for a really practical suggestion. At present, their 
capture is no more than accidental. They are now 
and again stranded at low water; more often they: 
are hooked on the long lines, swallowing the small 
conger already caught ; sometimes they get themselves 
entangled in the mackerel and herring nets. Porpoises 
are known to venture into salmon estuaries during spring 
flood tides, returning to salt water with the ebb; and,. 
as an improvement on the present casual supply system,,. 
strong rope nets might be cast at the mouths of these: 
estuaries to intercept the invaders as they leave.. 
Probably, however, the ultimate solution will be found: 
in the rifle and some particular cartridge, preferably- 
fronted with soft, hollow lead to flatten in the creature’s 
ribs. It may be that even with a fatal bullet the 
difficulty is not ended, for it has yet to be shown. 
whether, when fatally hit, the porpoise sinks or floats. 

The actual method of securing a fairly constant supply 
of porpoise must, however, be left for the present to- 
those who have opportunity and inclination for the 
experiment. Once the porpoise is caught, the blubber: 
has merely to be cut in strips and subjected to the pres-- 
sure of a two-ton screw press. Heat effects its clear-- 
ness, so the blubber is pressed cold. The oil must be- 
received in glass or metal vessels, as it is so fine as to. 
penetrate coarse earthenware and even wood. Our 
fisherfolk hold it in the highest esteem as a specific 
against rheumatism and other complaints, and for cuts, 
applying it both internally and externally. In addition, 
to such medicinal virtues, it is said to be in great. 
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demand for lubricating the more delicate parts of 
watches. Great importance is attached to keeping it 
colourless and clear, an end that is said to be attained 
by storing it in well-corked glass bottles, filled to the 
brim and placed where they get the maximum of sun- 
light. The porpoise oil used in this country is prepared 
in the United States, though it has yet to be explained 
why, short of national apathy, we should have to go 
across the Atlantic for a product worth, in its finest 
quality, over a sovereign the pint. As a porpoise of 
average size will yield at the least a gallon of oil, there 
might be a handsome profit for those who would buy 
the raw material from the captors at the rate of five 
pounds for each porpoise. It seems rather foolish per- 
haps to dream of even a comparative relief from staring 
poverty for our fisherfolk; but, if only they would 
commence to catch the porpoise and make a market 
for its oil, there is no reason why they should not raise 
themselves to something like affluence. As the porpoise 
does great mischief in the salmon estuary and mackerel 
net, its wholesale capture would thus be a source of 
great gain to the few, and of not inconsiderable benefit 
to the fishing community at large. 


OUR LADY OF BOULOGNE. 


will travel by the splendid steamship 
‘La Marguerite.’” Such is the alluring intima- 
tion in the centre of a great placard commencing, 
“* Jesus, convert England,” and ending with the well- 
known local prayer, ‘‘Patrona nostra singularis, ora 
‘pro nobis.” The Honorary Secretary announces from 
Boulogne that he has secured, at rates which sound 
alarmingly cheap, accommodation which ‘‘ ought to 
ensure the pilgrimage against those penitential accom- 
paniments with which such enterprises are traditionally 
accompanied.” And, if even such security will not tempt 
the pilgrim, he can adopt the ‘‘ medizeval and charitable 
expedient of sending a substitute,” for whom ‘‘ twenty- 
five shillings will amply cover the requisite expenses.” 
One can only say that the privileges promised by the 
Cardinal Archbishop as well as by the Pope are mar- 
vellous cheap at the money. 
Every effort must be made to bring pilgrims from 
England, for they wili occupy the place of honour 
in the famous annual procession, which is now to 
be specially associated with prayer for their ‘‘ great 
and noble nation.” With England, indeed, our Lady 
of Boulogne has an old and a close connexion. Henry 
III. and James II. were among the English kings who 
«came to do her honour, and it was to her that the old 
Pretender was vowed by his devout mother when his 
father’s attempt to convert England brought Queen 
and Prince to Boulogne as the tangible fruits of the 
experiment. Here again, in later days, returning from 
an unsuccessful attempt, the Pretender laid his sorrows 
at the feet of Our Lady of the Sea. And although it 
‘was not given to the Stuarts to convert England to 
their faith, high above the modern cathedral there 
towers an image of Our Lady defying, as a local writer 
has observed, the heresy which stains the shores on 
_ which she looks, and presaging, in the words of a 
Bishop of Nimes, their conquest by the faith. Na- 
poleon’s column, the local writer added, he would not 
attempt to explain. There is a sense in which, as 
the Pretender found, Boulogne is the home of lost 
causes. 

And yet, as the little band of pilgrims follows the 
banner of St. George through the streets, one thinks of 


the great traditions surrounding its ancient fane, and of. 


their strange, if partial, revival in the last half-century, 
‘in spite of its utter destruction in the days of the great 
Revolution, and, worse still, of the loss of its famous 
‘miraculous image.” None, perhaps, of the ‘‘ black 
virgins” could claim a stranger history than this 
‘* palladium ” of Boulogne, as it has been locally styled. 
The recognised belief is that it arrived there by itself in 
a boat in 633 or 636. This ‘‘ Vierge noire A laquelle 
les Rois de France faisaient leur hommage” was three 
feet and a half in height, represented the conventional 
Madonna and Child, and was carved in wood. Local 
‘belief assigned it, like that of Loretto, to the hand of 
_ St. Luke. But Boulogne possessed in the Abbé 
Haigneré a writer who combined with devotion to its 
‘shrine the knowledge of a critical historian. Eager to 
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trace the legend back to the middle ages, he made, 
some forty years ago, the strange and mortifying dis- 
covery that it could not be carried back beyond the 
seventeenth century. Worse than this, his learned re- 
searches brought clearly to light what the legend had 
originally been, and what, indeed, it continued to be 
down to this very seventeenth century. It narrated a 
visit of the Blessed Virgin herself to Boulogne at some 
unspecified date, in the guise of a beautiful maiden, 
who arrived and departed by herself in a boat, after 
selecting the place where a church was to be raised in 
her honour. With her she brought three relics, but of 
the ‘‘ miraculous image” there is no mention whatever. 
A critical study of the legend makes it absolutely clear 
that the image has now taken the place of the Blessed 
Virgin herself, who, in the original narrative, departed 
as she had come. 

The Abbé duly published his study, but although there 
was no more fervent advocate of the cult of our Lady 
of Boulogne, his words fell upon deaf ears. And in- 
deed the image has a history of its own which almost 
eclipses the legend. When Boulogne surrendered to 
Henry VIII. in 1544, it is said to have been rudely 
treated by his soldiery, and carried off to England, 
while the chapel in which it stood was levelled to the 
ground. The orthodox story is that, in 1550, the 
French King secured, through his ambassador, its 
return to Boulogne. Some doubts have been raised as 
to this, but perhaps without justice. More serious was 
its sudden disappearance, by the aid of Huguenot 
zealots, in 1567. For no less than forty years not a 
trace of it could be found, in spite of unwearied ex- 
ertions on the part of the clergy and people. Then at 
last it was found in the neighbourhood, having been 
thrown, it was said, into a well by the Huguenots, who 
had not been able to destroy it either by fire or axe. 
Witnesses to its identity were brought forward, but it is 
hardly necessary to comment on the fact that for more 
than twenty years the cathedral clergy, who had every- 
thing to gain by reinstalling the wonder-working image, 
steadfastly declined to acknowledge it, and even en- 
deavoured to suppress its veneration by the people. 
But the miracles it wrought carried the day ; the people 
were not to be denied. Reinstated in its old quarters, 
the ‘‘ miraculous image” continued to flourish till the 
great Revolution, when it was first ejected from its 
shrine and then publicly burnt on the market-place in 
1793. Again the legend quickly arose that the fire had 
refused to do its work, and that the beloved image, 
like Arthur de Barbarassa, would some day return. 
Half a century later the cathedral actually regained, zot, 
indeed, the venerated image, but one of its hands. Its 
‘* miraculous preservation” depends on the testimony of 
a M. Cazin de Chaumartin, who asserted that, when 
an officer in the revolutionary army, he had found the 
image lying in a corner of the Town Hall, and had 
lopped off one of its hands as a present for his aunt. 
This is the relic, encased in silver, which white-clad 
maidens of Boulogne and 4sher-girls of Le Portel 
in brilliant costume are escorting in procession to- 
day. 

it is characteristic of ‘‘perfidious Albion” that, 
according to one chronicler, the English, enraged at 
the honours paid to the statue they had rashly restored, 
sent over, under Edward VI., a candle to be burnt 
before its shrine, having carefully filled it with gun- 
powder. To-day, when only the hand remains, the 
relic is followed by the banner of St. George and the 
scarlet and gold of the Queen’s uniform, and English 
pilgrims reverently march as the joy-bells ring and the 
trumpets blare, and the fierce Boulogne sun beats down 
on the ‘‘dames matelotes” arrayed in all their finery. 
To the pilgrims, as the hon. secretary observed, this 
‘*Sunday in a Catholic country will probably be a 
unique and never-to-be-forgotten experience.” It cer- 
tainly will be to one of them, who, outside the 
cathedral, is explaining to a local policeman that her 
purse, containing all her money, has been taken from 
her pocket during her devotions. And perhaps to 
others also. For is there not a ‘‘ bal champétre”’ in 
prospect, and ‘‘Carmen” at the theatre, and other 
joys, while the crowds swarm as ever around the Casino 
tables, and the Sunday ends with the croupier’s cry, 
‘** Rien ne va plus! 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the hot weather and the 
holidays there has been a little more activity 
in the Stock Markets during the week, and everything 
points to a brisk revival as soon as the normal course 
of business is resumed next month. It is believed that 
difficulties in the Far East are on the way to a settle- 
ment, and the uneasiness which was manifest in all 
departments just before the holidays has almost dis- 
appeared. Paris, also, seems inclined to lend a helping 
hand to Spain in the difficult task of rehabilitating her 
finances, and, with the removal of the greatest of her 
colonial burdens, it is believed in some quarters that 
this will be successfully accomplished without much 
harm to Spanish bondholders. It is, moreover, fairly 
certain that the war will be followed by a great revival 
of business in the United States, and the new destinies 
the American nation sees before it with its entrance 
into the sphere of international rivalries, though in the 
end they may not prove to be altogether good, will, no 
doubt, in the beginning lead to a great expansion of 
commercial activity in the States. These hopeful views 
of the future have, however, already been pretty well 
discounted by the recent all-round advance in American 
Rails, and the upward movement seems to be on the 
point of ceasing. The experiences of English specula- 
tors in the American Railway Market have not usually 
been happy, and it will be extraordinary if an ap- 
proaching ‘‘ slump,” engineered from New York, does 
not run away with all, and more than all, the profits 
which ‘‘bulls” on this side are no doubt congratu- 
lating themselves on having made. The Home Railway 
market has been irregular, but excellent traffic receipts 
and more favourable news with respect to the South 
Wales coal strike have caused some slight improve- 
ments. 


No change was made in the Bank Rate on Thursday, 
and the weekly return shows a further improvement in 
the position of the Bank during the week. The reserve 
rose £341,665, and the proportion of reserve to lia- 
bilities 1°14 per cent. to 48°35 per cent. Money still 
remains very abundant, only } to $ per cent. being asked 
for short loans, whilst the three months’ rate is only 
1 5 to 12 per cent. 


Net YIELD OF ENGLISH RalILway STocks. 


Company. Dividends _ Price Yield p. c. 

1897-8. 24 August. 

Great Northern “‘A” ...... BE 4 0 2 
Brighton Deferred............ 3 19 10 
Midland Deferred ........... 3 16 11 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 567...... 3 14 10 
North Eastern ............++. GE 00000 313 2 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 3 11 7 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 54 ...... a 310 3 
North Western ............... 202}...... 3 9 2 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 120}...... 3 6 4 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 32 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... 223}...... 219 3 
Midland Preferred ............ at 218 7 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%...... 217 7 
Great Western 216 9g 
Great Central Preferred eee 594...... 210 5 


During the recent rise in American securities, Louis- 
villes have lagged considerably behind the rest, and 
whilst Milwaukees, for instance, have risen more than 
16} points since January last, Louisvilles until recently 
remained below their price at the beginning of the year, 
and even now have only risen 2} above the January 
quotation. Yet the position of the line has been very 
greatly improved during the present year. To begin 
with, the interest charges were reduced by about 
432,000 per annum at the beginning of the year, and 
the net earnings of the road show a very considerable 
increase over last year’s results. For the year ending 
30 June, 1897, a net profit of $979,000 was earned. 
During the past year a dividend of at least 3 per cent. 
has been earned, and the directors have stated that 
future profits will now be applicable to dividends. 
Since no dividend has been paid by the Company since 
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1893, this indicates a very important change in the 
position of the Company, and it is curious that the 
price should have remained so low in spite of the boom, 
The districts served by the line are important ones, 
with a considerable mineral traffic, and the cotton 
traffic is also an important part of its business. The 
Company is therefore especially likely to benefit by the 
cessation of the war and improved trade in the United 
States. Louisvilles may be taken as an exception, 
therefore, to our general statement that American rails 
are already high enough, and may safely be bought 
for a considerable rise. At 61} they are probably the 
cheapest stock in the American market at the present 
time. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RaILway STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR AND Now. 


Rail Price Price Differ- 

ssiaiaad 28 January. 24 August. ence. 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 99$ ... 115} + 163 

Illinois Central ............... 109s... 115$ + 6 

New York Central............ 112}... 1224 ... +10 
North Pacific Preference ... 683 ... 78} ... + oF 

Wabash Preference ......... 


Bovrils still remain at a very low price, but as the end 
of the year approaches we expect to see a very con- 
siderable improvement in the quotations of both the 
Ordinary and Deferred shares. No statements are as 
yet forthcoming with regard to profits of the present 
year, but if the profits of 1897 are merely maintained, 
both classes of shares at their present price must be 
counted as the cheapest thing going in the Industrial 
market. For 1897 the Ordinary shares received 7 per 
cent. and the Deferred 5 per cent., and the balance- 
sheet showed a very prosperous position. As it hap- 
pened extravagant anticipations had been formed with 
regard to the dividend, and the shares are still suffering 
from the reaction due to the disappointment of the 
market. 


When the prospectus was issued it contained a state- 
ment to the effect that the profits of the first year’s. 
trading would approximate 3 50,000. Asa matter of 
fact the profits from 19 November, 1896, until 
31 December, 1897, were £162,017, or at the rate of 
about £146,000 per annum. In this respect, there- 
fore, the promise of the prospectus was fulfilled, 
although in its first year of working the Company had 
to contend with considerable difficulties. After paying 
the Ordinary and Deferred dividends for last year, the 
sum of £15,000 was placed to reserve, and nearly 
43000 was carried forward. If anything like the rate 
of progress last year has been maintained during the 
current year a 10 per cent. dividend on the Deferred 
shares is certain, whilst the 7 per cent. to which the 
Ordinary shares are entitled may be considered assured. 


Net YIELD or INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Viela 
1897. rice r cent. 

Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 § 18 
Mazawattee Tea ......... § 10 
National Telephone(£5) 6... 5 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 5 12 11 
Spiers & Pond (f10) 10 .. 5 5 3 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) ... 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(?) ... 2 
Bryant & May (£5) 174 18 497.2 

Eley Brothers (410) ... 17 — 4.33. 8 
Swan & Edgar ............ 1} 4 810 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 7 17 
J. & P. Coats(f10) ... 20... 9. § 38 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 
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We are not surprised to find that the results of the 
Union Life Assurance Society during the past five 
years, as revealed by the valuation returns recently 
made to the Board of Trade, are most unsatisfactory. 
The expenses of the Society jumped up from 15} per 
cent. of the premiums in 1887 to over 27} per cent. in 
1891, and though they have now come down to about 
174 per cent. of the premiums, escapades of this sort 
cannot be indulged in with impunity by any insurance 
company that wants to obtain good results for its 
policy-holders. As a natural consequence of such 
foolishness we find the bonus tumbling down from 
36s. per cent. per annum in 1887 to jos. in 1892 and 
to 20s. in 1897. Even this rapid decline does not exhibit 
the full extent of the diminished profits made by the 
office during the past five years. If we compare the 
surplus earned with the premiums received during each 
of the three valuation periods we find that for the five 
years ending 1887 the surplus earned amounted to 
29°1 per cent. of the premiums received; for the five 
and a half years to the end of 1892 it was 189 per 
cent. ; and for the five years to the end of 1897 it was 
11°8 per cent. These figures bring out in very emphatic 
fashion the large decline that has taken place in the 
profits of the Society. 


It is true that on the present occasion the share- 
holders have decided to take only £15,000 instead of 
the £37,340 which they have a right to claim under the 
Company’s regulations, but policy-holders must not 
forget that at future valuations the shareholders will 
be entitled to claim again one-fifth of the surplus, which 
is the share they have taken in the past. In 1887 the 
shareholders’ proportion amounted to 6 per cent. of the 
premium income, and as the expenses incurred were 
15°7 per cent. of the premiums, the total cost for 
management and proprietors was 21°7 per cent. of the 
premium income. In 1892 the shareholders took 3°9 
per cent. and expenses 23°4 per cent., or a total of 
27°3 per cent. of the premiums. On the present occa- 
sion the shareholders take 1 per cent. of the premiums, 
expenses 19 per cent., and the two items together 
20 per cent. Had the shareholders insisted on their 
full rights, they would have taken 2°6 per cent. of the 
premiums. It is a matter of indifference to partici- 
pating policy-holders whether the dividends to share- 
holders are reckoned as expenses or not; for all 
practical purposes, as compared with a Mutual office, 
such dividends are part of the cost of management, 
with the further disadvantage that the affairs of the 
office are not directed for the sole benefit of the policy- 
holders. Since the life fund without the capital affords 
ample security for meeting all liabilities, the policy- 
holders have the pleasure of adding to expenses that 
are already excessive a further payment for which they 
receive no appreciable benefit. 


The one redeeming feature about the present con- 
dition of the Union is, that the expenses of manage- 
ment are considerably less than they were five years 
ago: in fact, they are very nearly 10 per cent. less in 
1897 than they were in 1892 ; but even so, the expenses 
and the shareholders together amount to something 
like 20 per cent. of the premium income, whereas 
other companies conduct their affairs at an expense of 
Io per cent. or less. The basis on which the Society 
calculates its liabilities is sound; but when we consider 
the prospects of future bonuses, the attractions of 
participating policies in the Union are seen to be 
extremely small. Existing policy-holders, whose poli- 
cies have been some years in force, will unquestionably 
choose the less of two evils by maintaining their policies, 
but new assurers will be well advised to take their 
proposals to other companies. 


The De Beers mystery is still unsolved, and though 
the heavy selling which has pulled down the price from 
28} at the beginning of the month to 26 seems to have 
slackened, the confidence of the market has been severely 
shaken. Had it not been for the support which has 
been forthcoming from Paris the price would no doubt 
have gone considerably lower. What is certain is that 


‘the selling has been from a much more influential 


quarter than the buying. The Barnato firm has, how- 
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ever, explicitly denied that the selling originates from 
them, and Messrs. Werner, Beit & Co. have made a 
similar declaration. On Wednesday, a circular issued 
by the London directors at first gave a little strength 
to the market, but the mysterious selling began again, 
and there was a fall on the day of ;4. The circular 
itself can scarcely be called a satisfactory document 
when closely examined. It states, it is true, that there 
is at present no falling off in the production of diamonds 
from the mine, and that the total finds for 1898 are up 
to the present in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of last year. Moreover, the production has been 
sold ahead up to the end of the present year at prices 
which ensure the payment of the usual 4o per cent., and 
it is suggested as probable that in the future still 
higher prices will be obtained as a consequence of the 
conclusion of peace and the revival of trade in the 
United States. What the market would like, however, 
is an explicit declaration that the blue ground in which 
the diamonds are found shows no signs of approaching 
exhaustion. The most ominous rumour of all, and 
almost the most persistent, is that the mine is beginning 
to show signs of giving out, and the influential quarter 
from which the selling appears to proceed undoubtedly 
lends some colour to the rumour. On the other hand, 
however, it is to be remembered that another simple 
explanation of the fall is possible. It may be that 
certain big people have merely been taking advaatage 
of the prevailing dulness to organize-a bear raid on the 
shares, and that the various rumours have been pur- 
posely spread abroad for their benefit. When they have 
made their little profit, no doubt everything will become 
rose-coloured again. Such an occurrence would be by 
no means unusual in the South African market. 


EstTiMATED NET YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OvuTcrops. 

Esti d Pri Life of mbt 
stimate ice, 

Company Dividends. 24 Mine. 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years. Fi 
Rietfontein A............. 35 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... 150 
50 
Roodepoort United ... 50 4 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 44... 10 7 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 «6 7 
Robinson (°) 20 ... 16 6} 
Wolhuter (*) .......+6... 10 54 ... 40 6 
Crown Reef (°) ......... 200 
City and Suburban (#) 6h ... 
Primrose .............. eden 4% ... 10 4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 34...15 «+ 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... 5%... 9 4 
May Consolidated ...... 3 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 3 


(‘) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to £10 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £2 per share. (*°) 52 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) 44 shares. (°) £5 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Last year the gold-mining industry in the Traasvaal 
distinguished itself by a very general and considerable 
reduction in working expenditure. Severe economies 
were practised in all departments, with the result that 


| 
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profits were very largely increased, in spite of the fact that 
the reforms recommended by the Industrial Commission 
had not been granted. The reduction has not yet 
ceased, and in an interesting article the ‘‘ Standard and 
Diggers’ News” shows that, during the first six 
months of the present year, a further average reduction 
of 6d. per ton in working costs has been effected. In 
June last thirty-one companies crushed 374,721 tons of 
ore, at a total cost of £405,293 for mining, develop- 
ment, transport and general charges, but exclusive of 
slimes treatment. This is an average of £1 15. 7}d. 
per ton milled, as against £1 2s. 1d. in January last. 
The greater number of the mines work at between 20s. 
and 25s. per ton of ore crushed; but eight companies 
have succeeded in reducing their costs to below 20s. 
per ton. One of these is the Geldenhuis Deep, which 
succeeds in working at 19s. 11°7d. per ton, a fact which 
illustrates the truth of the statement we have often 
made, that, owing to the knowledge and experience 
that has been gained in working the outcrop mines, 
the cost of working the deep-levels will not in the end 
be appreciably greater than in the case of the outcrops. 


Deep LEVELS. 
Pro- 
Price, Life of bable 


Estimated 

Company. Dividends. 24 August. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. Pad 

*Robinson Deep............ 200... Of... 20... 164 
*Crown Deep...........00+ BOO. 26... 208 
*Nourse Deep 60 Sire 43 10 
*Rose Deep 105 Te 1B 
108() ... 44 con § 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 75  ... Of 4 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 33. 4 
*Simmer and Jack......... ar)... 4 
Langlaagte Deep......... Bw? 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to vs 1 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (*)Owns 25,000 Wemmer 
shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. (*) £5 shares. 


The complete reports of the meetings of the Robin- 
son group of companies are now to hand, and they 
tell a dismal tale of the difficulties that stand in the way 
of mining in the Transvaal. Mr. J. B. Robinson, who 
presided over all the meetings, laid especial stress upon 
the shortage of labour and on the evil effects of the 
illicit liquor traffic, and his remarks were the more 
forcible because, amongst the mining magnates of 
South Africa, Mr. Robinson has always been assumed 
to be favourably inclined towards the Government of 
the Transvaal. Not long ago, in fact, it was rumoured 
that he had made the offer of a loan tothe Republic, but 
from his statements to the Randfontein shareholders it 
is clear that if he ever made such an offer it could only 
have been on condition that substantial concessions were 
made to the mining industry. At last year’s meetings 
of the group Mr. Robinson was almost sanguine. It 
seemed to him then that difficulties were at an end, and 
that the path of the mining industry would henceforth 
be smooth. Now he says that the Government and the 
Legislature of the Transvaal have thought fit to dismiss 
this matter of reforms, and the result is that ‘‘ every- 
thing connected with the administration of the liquor 
trade, native labour and amalgam thefts is in a state of 
chaos, which is undermining the gold industry as well 
as the future of the State.” He described the state of 
things as ‘‘a scandal and a standing disgrace,” and 
said that ‘‘ the laws of the country are set at defiance 
on the Randfontein Estate properties by a band of 
canteen-keepers, who do absolutely what they like, and 
against whom we can obtain no redress whatever. 
On Sundays especially the scenes on Randfontein are 
a disgrace to this civilised age.” 


These are strong words, but not one whit too strong, 
and they gain enormously in significance coming from 
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Mr. Robinson. Apart from the burdens which are 
placed upon the industry by the Transvaal Government, 
he had, however, an encouraging tale to tell the share- 
holders. The most important statement was with 
regard to the new reef which was discovered on the 
Randfontein properties a short time ago. Mr. Robinson 
described it as one of the most interesting and valuable 
discoveries which have been made for some time past 
on the Witwatersrand goldfields. The new reef lies 
about 150 feet away from the Randfontein reef proper, 
and in one place is 5 ft. 9 in. wide and assays over 14 
dwts. to the ton, whilst another portion assays 24 ozs. 
over 18 ins. Active work is now being carried on to trace 
this new reef through the whole of the properties, and 
if this can be done there is no doubt that the dis- 
covery will very materially enhance the value of the 
Robinson group of mines. The other important point 
to which he drew attention was the exceedingly low 
scale of working costs on those of the Robinson pro- 
perties which are at work. In the Block B Langlaagte, 
for instance, they are as low as 17s. 8°76d. per ton, and 
this Company has now a cash balance in hand of nearly 
464,000, or enough to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 
By the end of the year therefore the mine should enter 
into the ranks of the dividend-payers. The Langlaagte 
Estate working costs are 16s. 7°71d. per ton, and it is 
expected that this low figure will be still further improved 
upon in the near future. In the case of the other Com- 
panies, the North Randfontein, the Porges Randfontein, 
the Robinson Randfontein, the Block A Randfontein and 


the Mynpacht Randfontein, operations have been very | 


seriously affected by the scarcity of labour and the 
liquor traffic, so that they are by no means so far 
advanced as they would have been had the favourable 
anticipations of last year been realised. It is not sur- 
prising that with so many properties retarded in develop- 
ment by the neglect and worse of the Transvaal 
Government, Mr. Robinson has at last spoken out 
strongly. Whether his words will have any more effect 
than those of, say, Mr. Eckstein is more than doubtful. 


The fierce light of the Bankruptcy Court is now being 
thrown on Mr. A. F. Calvert’s affairs, and investors. in 
West Australian mines will at last have a chance of 
seeing what has become of their money. Mr. Calvert’s 
activities have been very varied. In addition to some 
dozen gold-mining companies, none of which have ever 
paid a dividend, he has been connected with a West 
Australian Steam Packet Company, and has dabbled in 
racehorses, and even in journalism. He also, the 
curious may note, had a taste for books, shells and 
minerals, for he bought from his aunt for £6000 a 
collection of these objects. Even West Australian 
Company promoters are, however, hard up at times, 
for as he had not the cash to pay with, he gave her in 
exchange for the books, minerals and shells, ten race- 
horses. This must have been about the time when 
racing began to pall upon him, but it is safe to say that 
however much Mr. Calvert was disgusted with horse- 
racing, those who had the misfortune to back his horses 
were infinitely more disgusted. In journalism Mr. 
Calvert does not appear cto have been any more 
successful than he was on the turf. He brought out 
the ‘‘ West Australian Review,” and lost £12,000 on 
this little venture, and another £2000 on the experi- 
ment of publishing a French edition of the same 
unimportant journal. Pictures also at one time claimed 
his attention apparently, for an item of £800 represents 
a collection of works of art which he presented to the 
West Australian Government at Perth. It is a pity that 
a few more Westralian promoters cannot be brought to 
appear in the Bankruptcy Court. The public would 
then learn why it is that the gold industry of the colony 
languishes. There is no doubt that there is plenty of 
gold to be won in West Australia by genuine and 
moderately capitalised companies. But the trail of 
Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Whittaker Wright and Mr. Calvert 
is over the whole industry, and so long as these and 
similar gentlemen have their way, shareholders are not 
likely to see many dividends. 


NEW ISSUE. 
ALTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Alton & Co., Limited, invite subscriptions for 
430,000 of 44 per cent. Debentures, the balance of 
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90,000, £60,000 of which were issued in 1896. The 
debentures will be secured on the freehold properties 
conveyed to trustees in 1896, and on further properties 
now to be transferred. Alton & Co. are well-known 
brewers, maltsters, and wine aad spirit merchants in 
Derby, and the properties acquired since the last issue 
of debentures have been valued at £34,000, whilst the 
average net profits of the firm for the past three years 
have amounted to £22,000 per annum. The debentures 
are issued at £105 per £100, the issue of 1896 being at 
present quoted at £107. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CopBaLT (Tunbridge Wells).—All the securities you mention 
seem to be fairly sound non-speculative investments. 

Ps . H. MILBANK.—Thanks for the suggestion, which we will 
adopt. 

CyMrRo (Carmarthen).—You will see that we have dealt with 
the matter at length. With regard to the special point you 
mention, the prospectus states that the profits from July to the 
date when the property was taken over by the Company would 
provide the necessary working capital. It is for this reason 
that they were not distributed as dividends, and the declared 
profits were undoubtedly those for the period stated in the 
report. We are obliged for the loan of the prospectus and 
report, which we have returned. 

A. B. C. (Birmingham).—(1) No. (2) The Company is a 
sound one and well managed, but the shares are already at 
a sufficiently high price. (3) Sell; the shares have been put 
up in price from the inside, and will probably drop again soon. 
(4) Hold; we expect considerable activity in the South African 
market in the autumn. 

F. M. (Grimsby).—We will make inquiries and inform you 
of the result. Q 

STYLO. (Plymouth).—A dividend will be declared at the end 
of the year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WAGNER ON RICHMOND HILL. 
To the Editor of the SAaruRDAY REVIEW. 


IR,—Why this outburst of autumnal fury at the 
expense of Mr, Schulz-Curtius? If no Englishman 
is intelligent or enterprising enough to give us the par- 
ticular sort of summer theatre that has been so prodi- 
giously successful at Bayreuth, are we therefore to 
refuse our support to a German enterpreneur ? Had 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius rushed greedily in to grab a popular 
‘English investment, there might be some ground for 
waving him aside, and patriotically reserving the oppor- 
tunity for (say) Sir Thomas Lipton. But as it has been 
offering itself to British enterprise for the last ten years 
in vain, British enterprise need not grudge Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius the opening it has not had the gumption to 
jump into. 

It is quite true, as you say, that we want an English 
Opera, manned by English composers. But if an un- 
patriotic providence will persist in making its Handels 
-and Wagners in Germany, is that the fault of Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius ? And how many English composers of 
‘dramatic music are we likely to produce if our students 
are forbidden to hear the best that has been done in 
that department except by taking a trip to Bayreuth at 
-a cost of fifteen or twenty pounds poured into the 
pockets of German innkeepers, German railway com- 
panies, and German musicians? What is Bayreuth, 
from the patriotic-commercial point of view, but a 
means of securing to these wicked Germans thousands 
of pounds of English and American money that Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius’s proposed theatre will intercept at 
Richmond for the benefit of the country of his adop- 
tion ? ‘ 

Finally, as to the German bandsman. Why does the 
German bandsman supplant the English bandsman? 
Not because he is better (except perhaps in the case of 
horn-players), but because he is cheaper. There are 
two remedies. One is for the English player to lower 
his terms to the German level, and use a cheaper and 
worse instrument. The other is to insert a fair-wages 
clause in the constitution of the Wagner Memorial 
Theatre, and so put a stop to pecuniary competition in 
a matter which should be decided by artistic merit. 
Let there be a fixed standard of remuneration for the 
‘band on the ~highest English scale; and the manage- 
‘ment, unable to'save money by importing cheap players, 
will turn its attention to getting the best artistic value 
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attainable for its fair wage, without respect to nation- 
ality. Under such circumstances the appointments will 
go to the best players, which is exactly where they 
ought to go. 

I am quite prepared to pitch Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s 
circular into the wastepaper basket if any better scheme 
presents itself. But to declare against it in favour of 
doing nothing is to play the dog in the manger. As to 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius himself, let us by all means throw 
him over, if some Englishman of equal experience and 
credit will put his hand to the work, and prove his 
superiority by obtaining more support thanhe. Failing 
the appearance of that enthusiastic islander, I, for one, 
shall take my good where I find it, and subscribe a 
modest morsel of the capital of the Wagner Memorial 
Theatre, Limited, of Richmond Hill.—Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PRAYER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
19 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.« 
22 August, 1898. 

Sir,—Your correspondent of last week, ‘‘F. V. P.,” 
does not know his ‘‘ Meredith” as he does his ‘‘ Shake- 
speare” or he would not so confidently appeal to all 
other writings to produce as fine or practical a definition 
of Prayer as that he quotes from ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

If he turns to ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
vol. i., p. 220, he will find this: ‘‘ Who rises from 
Prayer a better man, his prayer zs answered.” This 
wonderful sentence is of course from the immortal 
“‘Pilgrim’s Scrip” of Sir Austin Feverel, and must 
surely be accorded a place of the highest possible in 
utterances on man’s chief spiritual function, communion 
between his deepest spiritual self and his Maker.—I 
am, yours, &c., FREDERICK H. Evans. 


SHAKESPEARE AND DRINK. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—Amongst the many communications received by 
you regarding your very elaborate theory of Shakes- 
peare’s personality, perhaps my tiny quota will be 
lost ; but, as it is, I willingly forward it to you. 

What I wish to point out is, that William (who in 
the end died of excessive potations), though he had 
very poor and unhappy brains for drinking, was yet 
acquainted with the technical terms of the habitual 
soaker, if one may use the expression. Does he not, 
then, express by the use of these terms his horror of 
the hard drinker when he puts in the mouth of Scarus 
(Ant. and Cleop., iv. 7, 9) these words ?— 

‘*T have yet 
Room for six SCOTCHES MORE.” 

Six! Horrible! To what depths will not a thirsty 

soldier sink !—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SIRRAH. 


THE LOURDES SUPERSTITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
New Stanstead, Purley, Surrey. 
21 August, 1808. 

Sir,—The article on Lourdes in your last week’s 
issue, classing together the coarse pleasantries of an 
innkeeper and the characteristically French use of 
intimately sacred words for vulgar nomenclature, half 
succeeds in giving the impression that these things con- 
stitute the daily life of Lourdes, and that such ‘‘ loath- 
some exploitation of an outworn creed” is supported 
by the higher clergy with the sanction of the infallible 
Head of the Church. 

For those who have eyes to see there are other and 
truer aspects of the pilgrimage and of Lourdes village 
life more worthy of emphasis. Perhaps only long and 
reverent study of human perspective as a whole can 
_give true insight into the values and relations of such 
a spectacle as Lourdes presents. When our taste and 
sound judgment are offended at the foolishness of the 
Gospel, we are ready to thank God that we read it not 
-as our benighted neighbours. When things that are 
not are chosen to bring to naught the things that are, 
it is an outrage to the impatience of British good sense, 
-and we.are unwilling to admit our possible need of 
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schooling, pour chercher les grandes lignes. Yet in 
the most narrowly rational creed there is still much to 
give offence to those who approach it not as disciples, 
but critics. 

The Lourdes of M. Zola is a nightmare indeed that 
we would fain forget; but the vicious excess of belief 
imperilling (shall we own ?) the English-speaking races 
of our time has this redeeming quality: it quickens the 
deepest sympathies of human nature, gives hope again 
to the tortured heart, and prepares us to discern virtue 
in the most unlikely objects—even maybe in those who 
err from excessive familiarity with holy things.—I am, 
Sir, faithfully yours, ETHEL Scott STOKES. 


[The coarse pleasantries of the innkeeper are as 
characteristic of Lourdes as the money boxes displayed 
by the priests or the mechanical way the services are 
conducted in the presence of the most intensely anxious 
audiences. That there is some soul of goodness in 
things evil can be admitted even of Lourdes. —Epb. S. R.] 


® AN INDIGNANT CATHOLIC. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


Srm,—I have read (as a Catholic) your scurrilous 
article on Lourdes with disgust. Are you aware that 
H.E. Cardinal Vaughan has only to give instructions, 
and from every pulpit in the country your lying paper 
will be boycotted by all true believers of the only true 
faith? Are you aware that we are making 1000 converts 
a month? That we have a press agency, and nothing 
derogatory of our church is allowed to appear either in 
** Punch” or any other paper if we can help it? Perhaps 
you do not know that we are getting our nurses into 
not only the London, and the Cancer Hospital, Brompton, 
but all over the country. So just put some restraint on 
your lying lucubrations. A few years ago in Spain or 
Cuba you would have been strung up for writing such 
things. 

We are getting people into the Post Office, too, and 
we will get your letters stopped; that will settle you. 

An INDIGNANT CATHOLIC. 


[We need only say that it was because we approached 
Lourdes in a reverent spirit that it so greatly shocked 
us.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—-The present state of the National Gallery is of 
first-rate importance to all Englishmen of culture. The 
question suggested by your article on the recent pur- 
chases is whether, under present direction, there is to 
be any ‘‘ future state” for it. Is it, that is to say, to 
become plethoric, or is it to be progressive and evolu- 
tionary in its accretions ? 

Taking it all round, notwithstanding certain wilfully 
maintained gaps, the National Gallery is the most com- 
plete collection of masterpieces in the world. Certain 
periods of Italian art, especially, are so perfectly repre- 
sented that the rule should be absolute to purchase no 
new work of these schools that is not of altogether 
prime importance from rarity of technique or tempera- 
ment. Every work which is now added, not above the 
standard of those in its group which we already possess, 
is to the corporate life of the Gallery a weakness rather 
than a strength; for, apart from the fact that un- 
necessary acquisitions sap the resources required for 
increase of strength in other directions, one may surely 
claim that the National Gallery has risen above nu- 
merical aggregates and ‘‘dreams of average.” Does 
not the Louvre, over-fed and over-crowded, suggesting 
to the bewildered seeker the makings, by division into 
parts, of three collections, each one better than the 
whole, preach sufficiently against the pride and vain- 
glory of a plethoric representation of the schools ? 

Happily in our own National Gallery no great or little 
master is made to seem so cheap as Rubens is made 
there. But the recently acquired Romney has made 
Romuey cheaper, and the Gallery poorer by just the 
#3000 odd which was spent on cheapening him; and by 
hardly a single instance among the purchases of the past 
year has the reputation of an artist or the standard of a 
school been raised. 

The truth is that for wise direction a gallery requires 
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of its authorities a different set of discernments and 
qualities at different periods of its growth. While a 
gallery is forming an academic mind may be admirable 
for its guidance, but when a collection has become so 
great as to be itself almost a corporate work of genius, 
qualities of originality, of nerve and of sensitiveness 
are required to add anything to its stature. If such 
direction were obtainable, it would be well to have 
always placed at the director’s disposal a large reserve 
fund to be used for emergencies. 

There are certain pictures at present in this country 
which, at whatever cost, should never be allowed to leave 
it. I may name as an instance the Titian-Bellini of 
the Olympian gods feasting, now at Alnwick Castle ; 
that, as a joint in the historical structure of art, is 
almost unique, expressing so singly and with such 
mastery the transition from the devotional mood of the 
earlier schools to the Paganism of the Renaissance. 
Yet there can be but little doubt that, were that paint- 
ing to fall into the market at the present time, some 
Continental gallery would make so large and so just a 
bid for it that its retention for this country would be 
almost a mercy past praying for. 

But it is over smaller losses that we usually have to 
prolong our lament. Hardly a great collection of 
pictures is sold but we have to look on and see the 
shrewd snatch of a foreign gallery at some masterpiece, 
whose value was patent to eyes not weighted by the 
opportunities of authority. Yet the moment it is gone 
to a foreign institution the loss is loudly recognised ; it 
seems as if our own authorities tossed up on the chance 
of the work passing again into private hands and 
remaining amongst us. 

A true masterpiece can hardly ever be dearly pur- 
chased if the price is the price of honest competition ; 
and to-day the purchase of anything less than a master- 
piece is not necessary to the well-being of the National 
Gallery. 

The lethargic refusal of those in power to give 
recognition to the great masters of later schools, other 
than British, goes on. We hang now and then a bad 
Cotman; before long the temptation to reduce the 
present high standard of our large collection of 
Constables will be overwhelming; something second- 
rate and cheap will come into the market, and Sir 
Edward Poynter will be anxious to show us that his 
classic and academic tastes do not prevent him from 
dabbling in a British bargain. Meanwhile a great 
French school is finding permanent places for its 
masterpieces far out of our reach; for as regards works 
of the present century, patriotism plays a large part in 
art, and charity begins at home. 

With regard to one point in Mr. Bishop’s strictures in 
your last issue, I imagine that a fairly apparent answer 
to his query, relative to the over-crowded Rembrandts 
and the uncrowded Raphaels, exists: in the former 
case the Director gives us an object-lesson of how 
things must remain till more space is put at his dis- 
posal, and in the latter a foretaste of good things to 
come, when the National Gallery shall have extended 
its walls ; and the greater the crowding of the master- 
pieces the better the object-lesson. Nor do I agree 
with Mr. Bishop’s objection to the ‘‘ sickly and bilious” 
walls of Room VI. To my taste the colour is an ex- 
tremely well-chosen foil to the pictures that hang there, 
and that they should look well is, after all, the im- 
portant thing. Speaking generally, I should say that 
in his capacity as caretaker of the Gallery, Sir Edward 
Poynter has shown himself to be quite a competent 
person. I always find the rooms well aired and well 
swept, and the glasses of the pictures have no dust on 
them. LAURENCE HousMAN. 


THE SARDINE INDUSTRY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Penzance, 20 August, 1898. 
S1r,—The writer of the remarks on the sardine in- 
dustry in your last number is singularly misinformed. 
The Technical Instruction Committee of Cornwall has, 
as a matter of fact, adopted the very policy which is 
recommended in the paragraph to which I refer. The 
Committee recently voted £50 for the expenses of an 
inquiry into the question whether small pilchards of the 
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same sizes as those used in the French sardine industry 
are to be obtained in sufficient abundance on the 
Cornish coast. That inquiry is now in progress. A 
French sardine net, and bait of the kind used by the 
French fishermen, have been tried already in Mount’s 
Bay, hitherto without success. Other small-meshed 
nets have been ordered, and will shortly be tried. The 
question will be thoroughly investigated. 

It is scarcely correct to state that the English sardine 
industry is dying out, either rapidly or slowly, because 
that industry has, properly speaking, never yet been 
established. There is at present a sardine factory at 
Mevagissey, but the article produced there, though 
wholesome enough to eat, is not of the same quality or 
value as the French sardine in oil. In former years 
other factories of the kind have been started in Corn- 
wall, but they have all failed and ceased to exist. The 
excellence of the French sardines depends on two 
things—the small size of the fish and the skill with 
which they are prepared. The fish used in the 
industry on the west coast of France are from five to 
seven inches long. They are the young fish, and the 
older fish (seven to ten inches long) are also caught on 
the French coast as well as on the Cornish. At Meva- 
gissey the larger fish (over seven inches in length) are 
tinned in oil. 

With regard to the process of preparation, it may be 
true that at Mevagissey the same process is used as in 
France, and that it is applied with the same knowledge 
and skill. On the other hand, it is possible that this is 
not the case. In commercial enterprise success is most 
frequently obtained by those who always believe im- 
provement possible, and constantly endeavour to 
acquire greater skiil and knowledge in order to produce 
a more valuable result. Curers who are satisfied that 
they know all there is to know are pretty certain sooner 
or later to find their business a failure and their in- 
dustry dying out. 

In conclusion, I would point out that it is no part of 
the duties of a County Council to ‘‘ protect” industries. 
Its function in relation to industries is to provide 
technical instruction for all who choose to take ad- 
vantage of it. I am quite sure that if your corre- 
spondent in Cornwall were to take a course of the 
instruction provided by the County Council there in 
reference to fisheries, he would be much better qualified 
than he is at present to write upon such matters as the 
preparation of sardines.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

THE LECTURER ON FISHERY SUBJECTS TO THE 
CornwWaALL County CoUNCIL. 


[It is somewhat interesting to note that, whether or 
not the writer of the paragraph in question was ‘‘ singu- 
larly misinformed,” the eminent Lecturer on Fishery 
Subjects to the Cornwall County Council is at no pains 
to disprove his statements. They may therefore be 
allowed to stand. His suggestion of a course of 
technical instruction is brilliant, but it is surely not 
needed in order to protest against the practice of giving 
young gentlemen holidays on the Continent for no 
rational purpose It might be useful for the Lecturer, 
&c., &c., to know that he is regarded by the fishermen 
as one who tries to ‘“‘teach his” grandfathers ‘‘ to 
suck eggs,” and also to bear in mind that if, perhaps 
admittedly, it is no part of a County Council’s duties to 
protect industries, it is assuredly no business of theirs 
to set spies on their legitimate trade secrets. Yet this, 
we understand, is what is presumably, under the 
Lecturer, &c., &c.’s auspices, being attempted in the 
duchy. —Ep. S.R.] 


‘““TRUE HEART.” 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


August, 1898. 

Sir,—The thin skin is proverbial ; even pins pro- 
voke it! 
Heart” wonder what would happen if he pricked the 
aujhor? Doubtless much sawdust exudes, but it is 
veritable historic dust, dry perhaps, but genuine. To 
carp at the credibility of the Holbeins and Erasmus 
being together in the house of Frobenius is to discredit 
the authentic. To decline to accept the platitudes said 
to be scintillating on every page merely shows that the 
author of ‘‘The Praise of Folly” himself would have 


Why then should the reviewer of ‘‘ True, 
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met with scant consideration at the hands. of a 
‘* Saturday” reviewer. Certain as the author of ‘‘ True 
Heart” is, that whatever his book may lack as a 
romance, as a historical episode it is conscientious to 
scrupulosity and accurate to mathematical exactitude, 
it seems to him unfair when his pains are pilloried as a 
‘* specimen of the ridiculous way in which history is 
written” ! Has the reviewer read the chronicles of 
Basel, or studied the early history of the Anabaptist 
movement? The author has! The existence of ‘‘a 
diversity of opinion which already promised to lead to 
disruption ” is proved not only by many learned German 
historians, but by the contemporary evidence of the 
English Bishop Barlowe, whose dialogues on Lutheran 
factions were first published in 1531. Similarly there 
is chapter and verse in my notes for every historical 
incident or statement in my book, even down to the 
details of the municipal history of Basel. The very 
songs which are quoted are all contemporary, and the 
speeches—even the ‘‘ platitudes,” of historical person- 
ages are either a paraphrase or in some instances a 
transcript of their actual words. It is a thankless and 
indelicate task to have to defend one’s own sincerity, 
but it is harder to sit down in silence under an imputa- 
tion of falsifying history, than to be mute under the 
charge of writing a dull romance. As for the precocity 
of the hero, the sixteenth century was the time of ‘‘ boy 
bachelors.” Trusting your reviewer will not be 
offended at the result of his ‘‘ pricking,” for surely it is 
only right that even a tyro in history should defend his 
own veracity,—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERIC BRETON. 

|We print Mr. Breton’s letter, although it only goes 
to show that our reviewer in pricking a novelist has 
made an historian bleed. When Mr. Breton says that 
‘‘it is harder to sit down in silence under the imputa- 
tion of falsifying history, than to be mute under the 
charge of writing a dull romance,” he merely confirms 
us in our opinion that he is scarcely the person to write 
aromance. For the rest his letter is based on a series 
of misconstructions. Our reviewer did not accuse him 
of falsifying history ; indeed he clearly states (to take 
one point only) that ‘‘at this time and here we may 
credibly enough encounter in one room Frobenius, 
Erasmus, the Holbeins.” We grant that Mr. Breton’s 
accuracy in matters of this sort is unimpeachable. He 
does not, however, seem to understand that mere 
accuracy forms but a small part in the equipment of a 
romance-writer; and that of all kinds of fiction the 
‘*chapter and verse” kind is the least tolerable. The 
suggestion that it is necessary for his readers to have 
‘read the chronicles of Basel or to have studied the 
early history of the Anabaptist movement” to be con- 
vinced of the veracity of his story is in itself sufficient 
evidence of the insufficiency of the story as a work of 
art. There is historical accuracy, and there is artistic 
truth ; our reviewer’s point was merely that Mr. Breton’s 
romance was unconvincing in the latter and infinitely 
more important respect.—Ep. S.R.] 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Edinburgh, 19 August, 1898. 

S1r,—I beg leave to thank you for the very favour- 
able, if somewhat qualified opinion, which you have 
expressed regarding the progress and position of this 
Society ; and although it is not entirely what I could 
have desired, I should not have troubled you with any 
remarks on the subject but for the fact that, in referring 
to the part of the Chairman’s speech that deals with the 
average rate of interest realised by the Society, you do 
him some injustice. It is not the fact, as you suppose, 
that he ‘‘compared the results of 1898, including the 
profit on investments, with the results of 1893, ex- 
cluding such profits.” The passage in the speech reads 
as follows :—*‘ As there has been a considerable increase 
in value of many of the Society’s investments in stocks 
and shares during the five years, and as a substantial 
profit has arisen from the falling in of some large re- 
versions, the assurance fund has increased, during the 
quinquennium, at the rate of £4 4s. 7d. per cent. per 
annum, as against £4 6s. 2d. in the previous five 
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years.” These two rates are strictly comparable, as 
each of them includes the profits on investments. The 
two are calculated in precisely the same way, by means 
of the figures contained in the published accounts of the 
Society. 

In dealing with the average rate of interest obtained 
by life insurance companies, it is important to bear in 
mind that the companies are required to insert in their 
returns to the Board of Trade, not the rates they 
actually realise from year to year, but ‘‘the average rate 
at which the life assurance fund was invested at the close 
of each year:” and, from the constant changes in in- 
vestments that are always taking place, and from other 
circumstances, this rate, which may be called the anti- 
cipated rate, will never be the same as the rate actually 
realised. —Yours faithfully, W. B. SPRAGUE, 

Manager. 


| We gladly publish the above letter from Dr. Sprague, 
for whom we have, in common with the whole of the 
insurance world, so high an admiration that his mere 
statement on such a point as the above is quite con- 
vincing. The methods of giving the official informa- 
tion as to the interest yielded by the funds are so 
various, and often so vague, that it is by no means easy 
to tell exactly what is meant, and the Scottish Equitable 
method does not seem to us the most satisfactory. 
This, however, does not affect the fact, which we 
unreservedly accept, that the two periods were dealt 
with by the chairman of the meeting on identical lines. 
It only shows how easily misconceptions may arise on 
this point in consequence of the diverse methods of 
dealing rr it adopted by different offices.— Ep. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
20 August, 1898. 


S1r,—I have seen, in a London daily paper, a letter 
from a gentleman who asked for information regarding 
places available for those who desire to take their dogs 
where they will be free from the tyrannical and barbarous 
muzzling order, and able to enjoy their natural and 
rightful liberty. To what a pass have the English 
people arrived that it has become necessary, before 
going away from home for a holdiday, to make enquiries 
through the press as to where our dogs will be not only 
free from the torture of the muzzle but safe from persecu- 
tion and wanton destruction! The shameful slaughter 
of a champion Newfoundland, by the police of Newcastle, 
the dog being perfectly healthy and harmless and not 
even ‘‘ suspected” of rabies, yet quite illegally destroyed, 
within a few hours of his seizure, without any communi- 
cation with his owners, and his body cremated, thus 
rendering a ‘‘ post-mortem” impossible ; the still more 
atrocious murder, by a policeman in a country village, 
of a poor little fox terrier, in perfect health, who, 
frightened from his home by a tramp, ran into a field, 
and was there chased and promptly battered to death by 
the constable’s truncheon; and the recent brutal and 
cowardly massacre of a young fox terrier who, irritated 
and tortured beyond endurance by his cruel muzzle, a 
source of agony in this hot weather, was endeavouring 
to wrench it off when he was brained by a butcher at 
the very feet of his mistress, show only too plainly the 
dangers to which our dogs are exposed in districts 
cursed by the muzzling order; and it is most truly 
iti¢urtibent upon all who value and love their dogs to 
try to give them, if even for a short time, deliverance 
from the misery and suffering which they have endured 
for so long, with no cause, with no good effect, and which, 
midst certainly, we have no right to inflict upon inoffensive 

gs, our brave, faithful and loving friends. How do 
we requite their marvellous love and devotion? To our 
Shame, I say, we requite it by making their lives a 
misery and a burden, by keeping them for long weary 
midnths and years in a state which is utterly unnatural, 
highly prejudicial to health, nerves and temper, which 
causes indescribable suffering and very frequently 
térrible injuries, and which is absolutely useless for its 
sy purpose. Really rabid dogs, should such be, 
and they are very rarely found, could never be prevailed 
lipon to wear muzzles ; ownerless dogs have no one to 
put them on; and healthy dogs do not require them. 
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Our dogs have suffered enough in support of a crazy 
theory ; far too much for their endurance or for our 
credit ; and it is indeed time that this disgraceful state 
of affairs should come to an end.—Yours faithfully, 

C. A. M. Battey. 


THE NEW VACCINATION ACT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


24 August, 1808. 

S1r,—Now that the smoke of the battle has cleared-a 
little, and the Vaccination Amendment Bill with its 
hotly contested Conscience Clause has become an Act 
of Parliament, perhaps you will kindly allow me space 
for a few words from a different point of view to that 
taken by numerous correspondents. Considerable mis- 
apprehension prevails as to the growth and strength of 
the movement against compulsory vaccination. Lord 
Salisbury in his able summary of the case for re- 
instating the Conscience Clause, said: ‘‘Apart from 
the House of Commons, I really have no means of 
ascertaining what the opinion of the country is.” Now 
the opponents of compulsory vaccination have instituted 
a considerable series of household censuses, with a view 
of ascertaining the real opinions of the people in 
England, in districts wide apart. These censuses, over 
one hundred in all, include manufacturing, agricultural, 
mining, and residential towns, several fashionable 
watering places, four cathedral cities, and also districts 
in the South, East, and West End of the Metropolis ; 
and, it is believed, furnish a fair average test of the 
state of public opinion throughout the country. Voting 
papers were left with every householder in the canvassed 
districts with the following questions to be answered 
and signed : 

1. Do you approve of Vaccination ? 

2. Ought Vaccination to be compulsory ? 

3. Have you met with cases of injury of death caused. 
by vaccination ? and, if so, please state the particulars. 

The returns showed that 87°40 per cent. were opposed 
to compulsory vaccination, and 67°86 per cent. did not 
believe in vaccination at all, and after careful indepen- 
dent scrutiny they were published in the local press and 
sent to Parliamentary representatives of the canvassed 
districts, and in no instance was the accuracy of the 
figures successfully impeached. In the majority of 
places the third question was not submitted, but 3135 
cases of injury and 750 deaths alleged to be due to 
vaccination were reported. On 2 July, 1890, I gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission of 2138 of these 
cases of injury and 546 deaths, and produced the papers 
of the signatories up to the end of 1889 (Third Report, 
p- 172). It is claimed, however, that the new glyceri- 
nated lymph is free from all these perils and is both. 
effective and benign. Of this permit me to say there is 
no proof, and the probabilities are rather the other way, 
for the following amongst other reasons: (1) I laid. 
before the Royal Commission an official Berlin report 
showing that 342 children and adults had been infected. 
with a disgusting malady in North Germany by glyceri- 
nated virus obtained from a Government establishment 
at Stettin. (2) Glycerinated lymph has been repeatedly 
tried by Boards of Health in the United States and 
abandoned. (3) It has been used in various parts of 
India, notably in the Calcutta and Darjeeling districts, 
and found to be attended with danger, and abandoned. 
(4) It was condemned by the late Dr. George Buchanan 
when chief medical officer to the Local Government 
Board. (5) Hundreds of petitions in Germany have 


been sent to the Reichstag against its use, many of 


these emanating from medical practitioners. (6) It was 
not included in the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, and Mr. Chaplin admits that it is only in 
the experimental stage. 

Trusting to your impartiality, I am, Sir, yours faith- 


- fully, WiuiaM TEss. 


THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
21 August, 1898. 
Sir,—‘‘ We do not care to name any man for the: 


office of American Ambassador.” The writer of the 
above is a pretentious snob, THos. TURNER. 
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REVIEWS. 
M. ROD’S NEW NOVEL. 


**Le Ménage du Pasteur Naudié.” Par Edouard Rod. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


Fok his new story M. Rod has chosen a_ subject 
which will, we suspect, be far more interesting to 
his English, Swiss and German readers than to his 
French audience. If we were flippant, we might even 
accuse him of trespassing on the province of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and certainly a considerable portion 
of ‘‘Le Ménage du Pastor Naudié” deals with ideas 
and conditions not easily to be distinguished from those 
in ‘Robert Elsmere.” We have, for instance, a 
Protestant clergyman who doubts, and who, by an 
effort of the will, conquers his scruples and drowns them 
in faith ; and another theological student who, at the 
very moment of taking orders, discovers that he cannot 
conscientiously remain in any Christian Church. There 
has been very little fiction of this kind in France, and 
that little has been so external as to be a carica- 
ture. The picture of Protestantism in Daudet’s 
‘* L’Evangeliste,” for instance, is absolutely false; it is 
drawn by a man quick to seize the picturesque surface 
of manners, but totally ignorant of what is beneath. 
His early Genevan training preserves M. Rod from 
these absurdities, and his book is a conscientious, even 
a laborious, effort to depict, with absolute freedom from 
prejudice, the mode in which modern problems in 
ethics and religion affect members of the Reformed 
Church in France. But here steps in the difference 
between M. Rod and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, or between 
any conceivable French artist in fiction and the average 
earnest-minded English novelist: the former stands 
aloof and observes, while the second dashes down into 
the arena and challenges her puppets to the fight. 

The plot of M. Rod’s curious and interesting novel is 
laid to-day in the ancient Huguenot society of La 
Rochelle. M. Naudié is the minister of this dignified 
but obsolescent society, in which a decent adherence 
to the practices of the past, rather than any very 
decided zeal or faith, is the moving sentiment. M. 
Naudié is one of the sons of the famous Huguenot 
theologian, Abraham Naudié of Montauban, a kind of 
Victor Hugo of Protestantism, picturesquely presented 
to us in the plenitude of age and honours. Naudié, 
of La Rochelle—Simeon Naudié—is a middle-aged 
widower, left with one sor and three daughters, who 
cause him constant anxiety, but are the occupation of 
his hopes and the pleasure of his existence. He is 
greatly straitened by circumstances, but his eldest 

_ daughter Esther, a child wise beyond her years, is an 
admirable manager, and helps him to clothe, feed and 
educate the rest with decency. Simeon Naudié is 
respected by the town’s folk, loved by the poor and a 
quiet centre of mediocre usefulness. 

A crisis takes place in his career. A young lady, 
Jane Defos, the orphan niece of his wealthiest 
parishioner, has the caprice to fall in love with him. 
She is pretty, flighty, impetuous; she is passing 
‘through a phase of vehement pietism. To devote her 
life, her fortune, to the Naudié family and to the poor 
of La Rochelle, seems to her the noblest possible 
ideal. By the medium of her uncle she proposes mar- 
miage to the shy and dowdy pastor. He is over- 
~whelmed by the prestige of her youth, her beauty and 
her millions. The tempting thought comes to him that 
he too, like more fortunate mortals, will have his hour 
of happiness. He tries to persuade himself that it will 
ensure benefits to others, to his children, to his poor, to 
the whole community. But really, and herein lies the 
psychological interest of the situation, it is his own 
suppressed and slumbering egotism, awakened in a 
violent spasm of temptation, to which he listens. He 
yields, and becomes the husband of Jane Defos, and 
responsible for her dangerous beauty and still more 
dangerous wealth. From this moment the ruin of his 
character and of his happiness begins. Infatuated with 
his wife, whose caprice is no sooner satisfied than she 
‘tires of him, he neglects or is unjust to his children and 
his parishioners. His wife’s inscrutable selfishness 
becomes the torturing obsession of his life, and she 
presently discovers, in a young man of her own age, a 
fresh subject of interest for the incurable flightiness of 
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her moods, This young man, on whose portrait M. 
Rod has expended remarkable pains, is the theological 
student of whom we have already spoken, who comes 
under the influence of Strauss and Renan, and is forced, 
at the very gates of ordination, to throw up his career. 
He understands Jane as little as her husband can; but 
he is fascinated by her sympathy, and, deceived as to 
its real nature, obstinately clings to his illusion of her 
purity. It is her fate always to be interested in men 
who are too good for her, and who she despises at last 
for their moral excellence. So that at length, although 
the household of the Naudiés crumbles to dust, as if 
she had been a white ant, secretly gnawing the heart of 
it, she avoids all scandal, and withdraws in dignity to 
her family, taking her millions with her. Naudié, 
reduced once more to poverty, and unable to stay in 
La Rochelle, starts for the Southern Hemisphere as a 
missionary to the heathen. 

The novels of M. Rod are always superior in their 
intellectual purpose to their mere execution, and ‘‘ Le 
Ménage du Pasteur Naudié” is not an exception. The 
two principal female characters, Jane and her aunt, 
are insufficiently convincing in their senseless, concen- 
trated wickedness. This is a book in which all the 
men are more or less virtuous, and in which all the 
women are as vicious as the strict attention of the men 
to duty will allow them to be. In other words, if M. 
Rod were not preserved by the language and the 
temper of his people from such a fault, we should be 
inclined to accuse him of a tendency to priggishness. 
That would be unfair; but this last book of his is 
desperately serious, and deals with solemn problems in 
an entirely earnest spirit. For our own part, we like 
social novels to be gayer, more volatile than ‘‘ Le 
Ménage du Pasteur Naudié,” but we acknowledge the 
great care with which this study of the inner life of 
French Protestantism is drawn. It has even an his- 
torical value, as a revelation to us of a side of French 
society with which we ought to be in much closer re- 
lation than we are. But what principally strikes us, 
at this indolent time of year, is the incongruity of 
putting forth a holiday novel so very quakerish and 
austere as this in the yellow-paper backs which have 
an ill report among those who read but little French. 
A dissenting minister in a country town might be very 
seriously edified by reading ‘‘ Le Ménage du Pasteur 
Naudié,” while those who watched him would set him 
down as a sad dog. Not every novel published in 
yellow backs in France is ‘‘a yellow-backed French 
novel.” 


THE INCARNATION OF A CHARLATAN. 


‘“‘Ummaga Jataka.” (The Story of the Tunnel.) 
Translated from the Sinhalese. By T. B, Yata- 
wara, M.C.B.R.A.S. London: Luzac. 


“PMeRE is a mine of information, as well as of un- 

intentional humour, in this narrative of a birth of 
Buddha in one of his previous lives. It gives us a 
wonderfully vivid insight into the customs and ways of 
thinking in medizval India. The fables and stories 
with which the book abounds are all intended to illus- 
trate the incomparable wisdom of the Lord Buddha, of 
which we are told that, ‘‘ like scented oil poured on 
the sea, it diffuses itself over all doctrines that require 
to be known; it is permeated with a fulness of love 
towards all things; it is endowed with a swift per- 
ception, as swift as the swiftest hazmsa. With an 
acute perception it penetrates the veiled meaning of 
the Artha Dharma, Nirukti, and Pratibhana, as an 
iron heated all day eats through a withered leaf without 
obstruction ; it enables him to penetrate through all 
kinds of doctrines, in every way as one does through a 
crystal placed on the palm.” But, we fear, to Western 
minds these examples of Buddha’s omniscience and 
sagacity will not prove very convincing. In fact, the 
details of his whole career during this incarnation read 
very much like the incidents in the life of a successful 
charlatan, and by no means—at least according to our 
notions of morality and honour—enhance his reputation 
either for strict integrity or unselfish motive. Many 
of his gravely delivered maxims and much of his 
pedantic advice are so childishly simple and obvious 
that it is only by the supreme imbecility of his sur- 
roundings that the Great One manages to shine at all. 


id 
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It is also a drawback to the asserted perfection of his 
character that his intellectual triumphs are often pro- 
cured at the expense of other people ; in fact, Buddha 
did not hesitate to make his own father look ridiculous 
in order to score off his enemies. The incident is worth 
relating. 

On the occasion of his first visit to the king he sent 
his father to the palace in advance, with definite in- 
structions what he was to do there. The Bdésat set 
out himself a little later, accompanied by a thousand 
princes, who had been specially born on the same day 
as himself in order to provide him with suitable com- 
panions. On the way he espied an ass, which he 
ordered his attendants to bring with them concealed in 
a bag. When the Bosat entered the Audience Hall the 
king bade him be seated. Thereupon he made his 
father stand up, and sat himself down in his chair. As 
may naturally be expected, the king expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the Bosat’s unfilial conduct. But the latter 
was by no means abashed. He commanded the ass to 
be brought before the king, and then inquired of him: 
‘*My lord! what is the value of this ass?” The king 
replied: ‘‘If it be serviceable it is worth about eight 
massas.” ‘‘ How much then will a thorough-bred colt, 
begotten by this ass out of a Saindhava mare, be 
worth?” asked the Bosat. The king’ answered: ‘It 
is invaluable.” The Bdésat continued: ‘‘Why do you 
say so, my lord? You said just now that in all cases 
the father was greater than the son: if it be so, by your 
own statement the ass is a nobler creature than the 
ajaniya horse.” Then disclosing to the king the 
meaning of the question regarding the ass, he said: 
‘* My lord, if the father is in all cases superior to the 
son, then take my father into your service; but if the 
son is superior to the father, then retain me.” The 
Bosat’s disrespect to his father is explained away in the 
text on the plea that he wanted to make manifest his 
wisdom, and to eclipse the glory of the wisdom of the 
other pandits; but he might possibly have chosen a 
more delicate method of proving his ability than by 
comparing his father to an ass. 

There are other instances of the low standard of 
manners which sufficed for the All-Supreme One. In 
order to test the temper of his future wife, he gave her 
three dishes to cook for him. When they were set 
before him, he took a mouthful of each and immediately 
spat it out ; then he mixed all three courses together, 
smeared them over the unfortunate girl’s head and body, 
and stood her in the sun. After humiliating her further 
in every conceivable way, the Bosat married her, and 
we are told that they lived in happiness. The methods 
by which the Boésat maintained his reputation for su- 
preme wisdom are what we should characterise as 
decidedly low. He was by no means averse to eaves- 
dropping, and crawled under a stone trough in order to 
overhear the secrets of his rival pandits. These he 
publicly disclosed in a manner the reverse of generous, 
taking eare to ascribe his knowledge of them to omni- 
scient powers. Whatever the great Bosat was unable 
to learn by listening at keyholes, was in most instances 
conveyed to him by a system of spies; and he did not 
hesitate to play any trick that would conduce to the 
end he had in view. Thus, when the king was threat- 
ened by an invading army, the Bodsat learnt from his 
secret agents that a foolish councillor of the potentate 
who commanded the hostile force had suggested that 
the defeat should be assigned to the king whose pandit 
bowed before the pandit of the other king. Arming 
himself with a valuable gem, the cunning Bosat set out 
for the encounter. On meeting the invader’s pandit, he 
offered the jewel to the latter, but took care to let it slip 
through his fingers and roll upon the ground. There- 
upon the other, anxious to possess the gem, stooped 
down to pick it up. Upon which the Boésat, seizing 
him by the neck, rubbed his nose on the earth. The 
enemy, seeing their champion stoop down at the feet of 
his foe, fled in disorder. They returned later, however, 
and were only put to final rout by means of an un- 
worthy stratagem, which was again due to the fertile 
(but, we fear, unscrupulous) imagination of the’ incom- 
parable lord of wisdom. 

It may be observed, however, in defence of the Bésat’s 
general behaviour, that good manners were scarcely a 
characteristic of his times. On the contrary, the most 
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ordinary civilities were apparently regarded as an 
indication of bourgeois rank. When a cook, for in- 
stance, was induced, for political reasons, to abduct.a 
young prince and fly with him to another kingdom, the 
latter was recognised by his want of courtesy to be of 
superior caste to the cook’s own child. He made the 
king’s daughter wait upon him, and even slapped her 
when she failed to obey. And when the princess was 
distributing sweets to other children, he snatched some 
out of her hand. These and other acts divulged his 
noble birth to the king, who thereupon bestowed 
upon him his daughter as a wife. When this pro- 
mising youth in after years became king he publicly 
proclaimed the faults of his nearest relatives. In speak- 
ing of his mother, he declared: ‘‘She writes letters 
privately to the other king purporting to be in my 
name, in which she says, ‘My mother is not old; she 
is better than a princess of sixteen years of age. Such- 
and-such a king should come and take her away to 
wife.’ Then the kings, on seeing the letters, are 
terrified with fear, and write in reply, asking, ‘ Why do 
you ask your servants to do a thing which you should 
not ask of us?’ I think if I were to read them aloud 
in public there would not be a spot in which I coutd 
hide my face for shame.” 

There are in this interesting work, besides plentiful 
food for humorous reflection, striking analogies with 
events narrated in the Old Testament. Reference is 
made to a man named Kalagodla having served in a 
certain house for seven years in order to obtain a wife. 
But the case in which the Bosat enacted a judgment 
similar to that of Solomon is the strangest coincidence. 
He drew a line on the ground and laid the child exactly 
in the middle of it. Then he ordered the two women 
who disputed its possession each to puil one half, and 
whoever succeeded in pulling the child over the line 
was to be declared the mother. Of course, the real 
mother let go the moment the child cried out in pain. 
A version of the same story is told in the Tibetan 
translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka with an un- 
important variation. ‘‘Ummaga Jataka” is well 
worth perusing ; the curious redundance and beauty of 
the Singalese original has been lucidly rendered by 
the translator; and it is a veritable human document 
in showing up the absurdity of ascribing transcendental 
wisdom to a character who cannot rise above the sordid 
aim of self-advancement. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


Ballets et Variations.” 
Mercure de France. 

**L'Initiation au Péché et Al’Amour.” Par Edouard 
Dujardin. Paris: Mercure de France. 

**D’un Pays lointain.” Par Remy de Gourmont. 
Paris: Mercure de France. 


Par Marcel Réja. Paris = 


VERY thinker casts about him for some convenient 
symbol in which he can concentrate, at least 
approximately, his own vision of the world. The writer 
of the curious and beautiful book called ‘‘ Ballets et 
Variations” has had the singular felicity of choosing 
the most material and immaterial of the arts, ballet, as 
the symbol under which he sees life. And his book is a 
delicate series of evocations—entrechats, pavane, valse, 
the whole gamut of the spectacle of dancing—in which 
a philosophy, rigorously thought out, takes imaginative 
form, and becomes, in the elaborate beauty of its ex- 
pression, a kind of poetry. In the particular form 
which he has adopted, the poem in prose, and also to 
a large ‘extent in his style, M. Réja has been inspired, 
very happily, as it seems to me, by the poems in prose 
of M. Mallarmé, to whom also may be traced the original 
thought of taking the ballet in this symbolical way. But 
this suggestion, certainly, has awakened a very real and 
personal originality in M. Réja; and it seems to me 
that he is wise in abandoning himself to its current. 
The beauty of the book is made up of very abstract 
ideas, made at once very concrete and very evasive in 
their translation into a form which creates again, on the 
page, the many-faceted flash of actual dancing. It 
is as if the dance of life went on behind a gauze curtain, 
under changing lights, too remote to bewilder you with 
its reality, too near for you to lose the seduction of its 
movement. 
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The novel of M. Dujardin, ‘‘ L’Initiation au Péché et 
a Amour,” is, in its very different way, a transposition 
of life, but of life in its details, its accidents of daily 
existence, as these affect or form a personality. Itisa 
novel, written in those detached chapters, a paragraph, 
a page, standing by itself as a separate notation of 
sensation or event, which the Goncourts invented, in 
one of their happiest moments of experiment. With 
M. Dujardin these detached chapters are closely 
linked, concerned as they are exclusively with the 
development of the young man whose very ordinary life 
they trace. As in ‘‘ Les Lauriers sont coupés,” but 
with less bravado, M. Dujardin has tried to take life by 
surprise, in its most casual intimacy, by deliberately 
choosing a very ordinary person, to whom nothing at 
all extraordinary happens. But in his new book he has 
come much nearer to life than in ‘that earlier, too 
deliberate, experiment. He has rendered something of 
the soul, much of the nerves, along with that mere 
noting of the purely physical sensation to which he at 
one time decided to confine himself. In the nature of 
the case, there is nothing here of that strange, almost 
unique, quality of cold terror, which gave distinction 
to the best of ‘‘ Les Hantises.”” But, on the other hand, 
there is, for the first time in his prose, something of that 
charm which he had hitherto, as if of set purpose, 
reserved entirely for his verse. And, alike in its 
psychology and its qualities as literature, this seems to 
me the most mature and satisfying book which M. 
Dujardin has written. 

M. de Gourmont’s book of stories, ‘‘D’un Pays 
lointain” is divided into three sections: ‘‘ Miracles,” 
‘*Visages de Femmes,” and ‘ Anecdotes.” They are 
stories of a singular kind of intellectual symbolism, 
perverse, subtle, always self-conscious, always. de- 
veloped from an idea, of which they are the adaptation 
and the expression. At times, as in ‘‘ Le Mauvais 
Moine,” they attain, by sheer force of thinking, an 
effect as precise, convincing, immediate, as a story of 
Maupassant, or any other merely exterior novelist. 
Often they have a quality of irony, which, intensely 
personal as it is, can be almost compared with the irony 
of Villiers. M. de Gourmont has improved immensely 
as a writer of stories; he has elaborated his own 
method, grown more subtle in his psychology and more 
simple in his composition; he has developed a 
particular, poignant, and yet subdued manner of his 
own, which is full of fascination for those who can 
see how much of primitive nature may be shown 
to us under so artificial a travesty. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE SONNET IN THE GUTTER. 


‘* Sonnets on the Sonnet.” An Anthology compiled by 
the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. London: Long- 
mans. 


Ts sonnet has certainly fallen on evil days. That 
it should have become the plaything of the cul- 
tivated dilettante was inevitable, and perhaps compara- 
tively harmless ; but that so noble a poetic form should 
be flung to the simian rout to be begrimed and chattered 
over is intolerable. As for the commentators, we would 
not willingly lose what Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
has written on the subject ; and in the matter of antho- 
logies, Mr. Waddington’s and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
collections are useful and desirable possessions. For 
the rest, however, it will become a literary scandal if 
no attempt is made to rescue the sonnet from the 
process of vulgarisation to which it is being subjected 
by the mob of mediocrities who prate with such horrible 
ease. The present seems the fitting moment for such 
an attempt, for nothing that has hitherto been done by 
the great army of defilers—we are not forgetful of the 
efforts of Messrs. William Sharp & Co.—has equalled 
in vulgarity the achievements of Father Russell and 

his friends. We are reluctant to use such words 
of any member of a community so generally distinguished 
for learning and educated taste, but no milder terms 
will serve. We proceed to make them good. 

Father Russell’s original plan of collecting into a 
convenient form all the sonnets that have had for theme 
the sonnet’s scope and form and difficulties, was not 
particularly reprehensible. It was merely foolish, for 
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one could count on one’s fingers the experiments in this 
kind which can be classed as literature. Two by 
Wordsworth, one by Rossetti, one by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton—and where, in English at least, shall you find 
six others? Yet Father Russell, in a spirit of Christian 
charity which we confess ourselves unable to emulate, 
has here printed a century and a quarter of fourteen- 
limbed monstrosities. Here and there one may be 
found which might possibly be granted a place in the 
pages of small print at the end of an American magazine, 
and no one need object to re-reading, even in such 
company, Lope de Vega’s ‘‘ Un soneto me manda hacer 
Violante,” or Goethe’s “Sich in erneutem Kunstgebrauch 
zu iiben.” We are even willing to admit that there are 
perhaps a dozen sonnets in the book, other than the 
four beautiful English examples already referred to, 
which have a certain interest to the student of poetic 
mechanism ; but what are these amongst the multitude 
of vulgarities which Father Russell has thought no 
shame to reprint? What has the Rev. J. J. Judkin, 
what John Adamson, or Inigo Patrick Deane, or Mrs. 
Julia Dorr, or W. L. Shoemaker, or John E. Norcross, 
to do with the sonnet—or, indeed, with poetry of any 
kind ? 

‘*Sins of omission,” says Father Russell in his 
preface, ‘‘ are not the worst.” The greatest sin he has 
committed is the inclusion of the ‘‘ sonnets” contained 
in the fourth section of the book, entitled ‘‘ The Sonnet’s 
latest Votaries.””. These precious votaries, it appears, 
are all friends of the compiler, and have produced some 
thirty numbers expressly for the present compilation. 
The editor is not the worst of all, and some idea of his 
poetic ability may be won from a perusal of the fol- 
lowing, which is called ‘‘ A Typewriter’s Sonnet ” :— 

‘* A solemn moment this when first my Muse 

The typoscriptor’s magic keys hath pressed ! 

Unskilled as yet to work her full behest, 
But still a sonnet she will ne’er refuse. 
The happy instrument she deigns to use 

Is No. 2 of Remington—the best, 

As far as one may judge to whom the rest 
Are as unknown as is to-morrow’s news. 


O Remingtonian Number Two! be thou 
Henceforth the medium to enrich mankind 
With plenteous prose and very scanty rhyme. 
But lo! we’ve reached the closing tercet now, 
And in this dainty casket lies enshrined 
My first type-written sonnet for all time.” 
There are thirteen other sonnets from the same pen 
in the book, and they are like unto this in quality. Not 
all, happily, are humorous, but we are inclined to think 
that Father Russell is slightly less vulgar in this mood 
than when he woos—as himself would say—the serious 
Muse, who seems to be as amiably unwilling as her 
sister to ‘‘e’er refuse a sonnet.” Here is Father 
Russell at his stateliest—and if Mrs. Meynell does not 
like her position, the fault is not ours :— 
‘* Within this booklet nought shall have a place 

Save sonnets with the Sonnet for their theme ; 

’Tis fitting, therefore, that its front should gleam 
With some bright name of subtlest power and grace 
In sonnet-craft—-not chosen from the race 

Of bygone poets, for ’tis wrong, I deem, 

Back o’er past ages wistfully to dream, 

As if the Present were too dull and base. 


All ages have their poets, and our day 
Can bravely hold its own ’gainst any other 
In this poetic form that poets cherish. 
The poet’s poet-wife has passed away ; 
Christina, too, great almost as her brother— 
But Alice Meynell’s sonnets shall not perish.” 
What need we any further witness? There is, un- 
fortunately, no hope of making it a criminal offence to 
concoct and publish such degrading rubbish; but it 
should surely be possible so to influence public opinion 
that such offences should become incapable of repetition. 
To the end of time, we suppose, the amateur will con- 
tinue to peddle his rhymes in @ 6 } a, and to hoist him- 
self into notoriety upon the grave of genius. Will it not 
become necessary to found a League for the Preserva- 
tion of the Sonnet ? 
The best section of the book is that which consists of 
various rondeaux, villanelles, and triolets, each de- 
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‘scriptive of the form in which it is cast. Here are some 
familiar examples by Mr. Henley, Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Dobson ; but why such a section should be added 
to an anthology of sonnets we are unable to guess. 
Why not have chapters on the Horatian metres, the 
Fourth Dimension, and the sinfulness of dragging the 
sonnet in the gutter? It should be added that Messrs. 
Longman, with a fine sense of the fitness of things, 
have bestowed the tawdriest kind of binding and print- 
ing on Father Russell’s book. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S HUMOUR. 


“The Celibates’ Club.” By I. Zangwill. 
Heinemann. 


HE Bachelors’ Club and the Old Maids’ Club are 
here united under one cover and a common title. 
It is gratifying to learn from the reprinted preface to 
the sixth edition of the first-named book that the author 
has received ‘‘ unsolicited testimonials” from leading 
English humourists, who confess to having laughed 
over it. From which Mr. Zangwill justly infers that 
‘his work must have some merit as an essay in comedy, 
‘unless the eminent humourists were pulling his leg. It 
has become the fashion nowadays, as Mr. Zangwill 
truly observes, for critics to cavil at new forms of wit; 
while the pun, which characterised the humour of our 
rude forefathers, is equally tabooed. Mr. Zangwill 
confesses to a liking for puns, and the only objection 
he sees in them is that they will be a difficulty to the 
Chinese translator. But it may at once be remarked 
that the ordinary common or garden pun, to which we 
have been accustomed, is by no means the staple 
source of Mr. Zangwill’s humour. He has utilised with 
excellent effect the humorous construction of sentences 
originated by the author of ‘‘ Pickwick,” who speaks, 
it will be remembered, of an old lady being taken home 
“in tears and a sedan chair.” The following instances 
taken at random will serve to show how adroitly Mr. 
Zangwill has improved upon his predecessor’s plan,— 

** He carried his head high, and a Malacca cane.” 

‘*The kidneys were passable, but unfortunately there 
was no other guest to pass them to.” 

‘* We found him calm and his luggage collected.” 

It is, however, not so much in clever grammatical 
by-play as in humorous epigram that Mr. Zangwill 
shines. The ‘‘Cynic’s Calendar” for 1891 affords 
numberless examples of this form of literary achieve- 
ment. For smartness, originality and a total absence of 
platitude, they deserve high commendation. Each day 
of the month is given a motto for “ pious reflection.” 
‘On 1 January we read, ‘‘Youth is the season for enjoy- 
ment ; old age for remorse that we did not enjoy our- 
selves more.” This is a pregnant observation that we 
do not remember to have heard before. Again, ‘‘ The 
youth’s bashfulness arises from his knowledge of his 
own ignorance, the man’s assurance from his know- 
ledge of other people’s.” Here we venture to differ 
from the author. The young man of to-day is the 
reverse of bashful, and his impertinence arises from 
ignorance of his ignorance. On the other hand, the 
man who has acquired some knowledge is modest on 
-account of a dawning recognition of all there is still to 
be learned. But we will not quarrel with Mr. Zangwill 
for putting the cart before the horse; a fresh and 
sparkling epigram is always welcome, even when it 
exhibits a false impression of life. The brilliance of 
some of the mottoes is all the better for being some- 
what obscure. ‘‘Let us allcultivate ourselves, as the 
wise Goethe teaches. And first of all the dung for 
manure!” ‘‘ Beauty is but skin-deep, but as humanity 
doesn’t sit in its bones that is no drawback.” ‘‘ We all 
love virtue, but few of us hope to possess her. We 
forgive ourselves for erring, for that is human; and for 
forgiving ourselves, for that is divine.” ‘‘ Hypocrisy is 
the last infirmity of a scoundrel.” Modern fiction too 
often aims at providing readers with a complete substi- 
tute for thought; but Mr. Zangwill is not only desirous 
-of making his readers think, he loves to perplex them. 

In ‘The Bachelors’ Club” there is a table showing 
how one may live on various incomes. It seryes to illus- 
trate Mr. Zangwill’s powers of original humour better 
than anything else in the book. Thus, in setting down 
the annual expenditure on an income of £80, we find 
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an outlay of £10 on ‘‘ Meat and Walking-sticks ” ; the 
same sum represents the amount apportioned to ‘‘ Han- 
soms and Tooth-powder ;” ‘‘ Stationery, Sealing-wax, 
&c.,” are calculated at £15; ‘‘Trouser-stretchers, Cork- 
screws, and Boot-trees,” £2; ‘‘ Flutes,” 1os.; ‘* Mouse- 
traps and Miscellanea,” £4 5s. 5d. Besides these, 
there are other items, including £50 for ‘‘ Damages for 
Breach of Promise,” which bring the total annual ex- 
penditure up to £222 17s. 11d. The amount saved 
annually is stated at £142 17s. 11d. A satisfactory, 
as well as ingenious explanation, is of course tendered 
by the author. 

‘* How can a man spend £222 17s. 11d.,” asks one of 
Mr. Zangwill’s characters, ‘‘ when he has only an in- 
come of £80, and 

‘* My table is empirical,” is the reply. ‘‘It is a real 
table—a real live table—none of your moonshiny, airy, 
unpractical d prior? theories, such as you have lived by 
all these years.” 

‘* But effect a saving ?” 

‘‘Empiricism again. Isn’t it obvious that if a man 
spends £222 17s. 11d. and has only £80, he must save 
PPE: 17s. 11d.? If he had had it, wouldn’t he have 
spent it? You admit that. Very well, then. But he 
didn’t spend it. Therefore he saved it. That is the 
value of my system. It teaches the u#economical to 
save. The ordinary tables address themselves to the 
frugal and the thrifty, who don’t require teaching.” 

The man with an income of £500 is recorded as 
spending £37 onliquorice. ‘‘ That, at least, is inexplic- 
able,” declares the objector. 

‘You forget,” replies Moses, with a sweet smile, 
‘* that he is a sweetstuff dealer.” 

‘But you can’t mix that up with his domestic 
expenses.” 

‘*Why blame me? He deceives his wife that way. 
It is not for the scientific observer to praise or blame 
him ; it is his duty simply to record the facts.” 

The great charm of Mr. Zangwill’s humour is that it 
goes down deep and touches the springs of life. That 
is realhumour. The other kind, the smart witticisms 
that deal with impossibilities and turn things topsy- 
turvy, is sickening stuff, of which the sole aim is to 
raise a physical guffaw. But here is something of 
higher and more enduring quality. The man who 
deceives his wife by a pretended need of liquorice, the 
spendthrift who wastes his substance on walking sticks 
and sealing wax, and buys more flutes than boatrace 
ribbons—these are satires that will go home to every- 
body. It is, as Mr. Zangwill remarks, a cheap and 
tawdry age. We sadly need a Swift to dam the ever- 
increasing flood of Philistinism. Have we found him 
in Mr. Zangwill? That is a question which can only be 
answered by posterity, unless, as Mr. Zangwill 
modestly suggests in his Foreword to ‘‘ The Celibate’s 
Club,” his works are consigned to oblivion. Our fear 
is that an undiscriminating public may justify Mr. 
Zangwill’s apprehension, and that a valuable example 
of the humorous literature of to-day will be lost to 
posterity in consequence. 


LADY NEWDEGATE ON GEORGE ELIOT. 


‘“‘The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor.” By Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. London: Longmans. 


qs reader of this book is confronted by a problem 

that we confess our own total inability to solve. 
Speaking with all precision and with the experience of 
the hardened reviewer, it is the most tedious book we 
ever read—more tedious than we imagined a book could 
be. But its authoress is convinced that it has the 
“‘charm of individuality and truth,” and tells us so in 
good set terms, coupling her appreciation with the hope 
that its contents will ‘‘ gladden and chasten hearts in 
years to come.” With every allowance for the average 
author’s tendency to see a new sun in the heavens every 
time he, or she, lights a candle, this conception of Lady 
Newdegate’s as to the charm of her work is beyond us. 
For after all one must have some spark to work upon— 
you cannot maguify nothing into an illumination. We 
should dearly like to inspect Lady Newdegate’s mind 
under a microscope, and watch the process. The 
Cheverels of Cheverel Manor are, of course, the 
creations of George Eliot in ‘‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-story.” 
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There is clay everywhere, and the novelist, in modelling 
her characters, took so much as suited her purpose from 
the Newdigates of Arbury, in whose family her father 
was a servant. Lady Newdegate finds in that fact her 
justification for printing these two hundred and odd 
pages of the private life and correspondence of Sir 
Roger and his wife Hester. From beginning to end 
of them there is not a phrase or an episode that is not 
the dreariest commonplace. How Lady Hester went to 
Buxton and came back, how she changed her rooms 
because of the noise, what company she saw and what 
concerts she attended—two hundred pages of this stuff 
to ‘‘gladden hearts in years to come”! And as a 
prelude to all this, we have a deal of pompous nonsense 
about George Eliot, whom Lady Newdegate seems to 
regard as owing her greatness to the fact that the Evans 
family were servants of the Arbury family and so had 
access to information about the family greatness. ‘‘ She 
must have had ample opportunity of hearing the usual 
gossip handed down by housekeeper to housekeeper 
concerning the doings and sayings of the family. In 
those days when feudalistic veneration still flourished, 
these traditions were reckoned of greater importance 
than since. .... No doubt the stories from the big 
house were treasured up, and by none more than by the 
estate bailiff’s little daughter.” That there may be no 
future dispute as to the origin of the great novelist’s 
genius and her knowledge of Warwickshire life, Lady 
Newdegate informs us that ‘‘it was probably through 
the favour of the housekeeper,” in whose room Mary 
Anne Evans used to sit, absorbed in ‘‘ feudalistic 
veneration” over the story of how Lady Hester went to 
Buxton and all the rest of it. Obscure persons to whom 
fate has given some remote or fancied connexion with 
great names in literature have often played strange 
pranks with the opportunity for reminiscences and book- 
making thus afforded them; but we cannot recall any 
of their fatuous performances quite so stupid as this of 
Lady Newdegate’s. 


SNOBBERY AND SNIPPETS. 


**Collections and Recollections. By One who has 
kept a Diary.” London: Smith, Elder. 


HE man who keeps a diary is beset with many 
temptations, the chief of these being the criminal 
desire to inflict his scribblings, in print, upon an inno- 
cent public. Not seldom does he succumb to the 
temptation, and this all the more readily when the 
pages of his diary contain nothing that is really 
valuable. The latest sinner is the author of these 
Collections and Recollections.” With the aid 
of his diary, his common-place book, and an in- 
different memory he proses and prattles through 500 
pages of garrulous print; and on nearly every page 
this loquacious diaryman (one cannot stop to give all 
his titles) strives to impress his guileless readers—as if 
they were cousins from the country—with the selectness 
of his information, and his close acquaintance with the 
Uppermost Circles. Here are a few of the sentences in 
which, with amazing subtlety, he reveals his tran- 
scendent orbit : ‘‘ The privilege of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s friendship was among the highest honours of my 
life” ; ‘‘ It was my curious and interesting privilege to 
hold intimate converse with Lord John Russell” ; 
‘* Cardinal Manning intimated a desire to make my 
acquaintance.” It is in this delicate fashion that the 
reader is informed with whom he has to deal, so that 
his mind may be prepared to receive with becoming 
awe all the trivial gossip which this favourite of the 
gods condescends to impart. His stories—and this 
diaryman is a persistent story-teller—are not the 
common-place stories of other men. He presents them 
with an air of preciousness which is very impressive, as 
if he had dwelled in some high uplifted region, where 
the chestnut, as a club-room product, was wholly un- 
known. Even to the stalest gossip he contrives, in his 
own exquisite manner, to give an air of distinction. 
When the reader is informed by his diaryman that ‘ the 
late Lord Derby told me this,” or that ‘‘ Count Minster 
related this to me after the Congress of Berlin,” it is 
only permitted to him to bow the head. He may, in the 
seclusion of his own mind, protest that he has heard 
these tales 539 times already. He may even venture 
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to say aloud that, if his memory serves, he has heard 
somewhere that ‘‘ Lord Salisbury is only lath painted 
to look like iron.” To which our author will reply with 
his most superior manner, ‘ Possibly you may have 
heard some such phrase ; I shall not trouble myself to 
deny it. But you can yourself see that mine is the only 
correct version. Count Miinster related it to me after 
the Congress of Berlin.” To this, of course, there is 
no reply; the reader can only proceed patiently in the 
hope that he may find some little flaw in this gentle- 
man’s pervading omnisciency. And he has his reward, 
for our diaryman actually admits that Lord Beaconsfield 
had not the honour of his acquaintance. This is his 
mode of making the amazing confession: ‘‘ For my 
own part I was never numbered among Lord Beacons- 


field’s friends, and I regarded the Imperialistic and 


Pro-Turkish policy of his later days with an equal 
measure of indignation and contempt. But I place his 
political novels among the masterpieces of Victorian 
literature.” Surely Lord Beaconsfield could not have 
known of this gentleman’s existence, otherwise he 
would have intimated, like Cardinal Manning, a desire 
to make his acquaintance. In that case we would 
probably have been spared all the dubious and ill- 
natured gossip with which this twaddle-monger seeks 
to belittle the Prime Minister who had the misfortune 
not to be numbered among his friends. It is just 
possible, however, that Lord Beaconsfield may have 
heard of this gentleman who could, in such a curious 
medley, combine contempt for his politics with con- 
descending approval of his political novels. But Lord 
Beaconsfield, as we know, and this volume confirms 
our knowledge, had a very wholesome detestation of 
the bore. Besides, if his Lordship suspected that this 
gentleman kept, or was even capable of keeping, a 
diary, he might find it necessary to deprive himself of 
the honour of his acquaintance. For he knew very well 
the truth of the paradox that what is kept in a pad- 
locked diary is usually given away on the house-tops. 


RECENT FICTION. 


‘* Devil’s Apples.’ 
White. 


TT author pleads on the first page of this book :— 

‘The story I am going to tell is neither new nor 
original . . . but the well-worn theme can never cease 
to touch a chord of sympathy deep hidden in every 
human heart.” This is true; the theme of man’s 
selfishness and woman’s weakness is always full of sad 
interest, but we know it so well that, unless there is 
some freshness of conception and treatment, something 
we do not find elsewhere, a recapitulation of it is 
quite without interest. Mrs. Cameron is an experi- 
enced writer with a power of describing love-scenes 
very pleasantly, a certain gift of pathos, and an easy, 
flowing style, but we cannot discern that in this story 
she has shed new light on common things. Perhaps 
her hero has never been equalled in meanness and 
weakness of character—we hope so. But she sinks to 
sheer melodrama in the last scene of mad wife and 
drowning child. 


‘*God’s Foundling.” By A. J. Dawson. London : 
Heinemann. 


The subject of this work is the struggle of a human 
soul between the powers of good and evil, with the 
impulses of heredity on one side and the restraining 
force of circumstance on the other. The author spoils 
the book from an artistic point of view by a piece of 
exaggerated idealism at the end, discordant with the 
realistic key in which the rest is written. For it is not 
likely that such a man as the hero, with every modern 
weakness strongly developed, could by five years of 
hard work be transformed into a modern demi-god, the 
life-giver to half London. 


‘*To the Angel’s Chair.” By Jobn Thomas. London: 
Hodder. 


Now that so many writers have adopted the princi- 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: 


ples of ‘‘l’art pour l'art,” and dread the reproach 


moralising like the plague, it is almost refreshing to 
come upon Mr. Thomas, who is frankly bourgeois and 


behind the times. If only he were not such an un-- 
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skilled writer that it is hard labour to read his book ! 
He announces that he intends to portray ideals of con- 
duct. Realism of any kind seems, indeed, unknown to 
him. He describes a Welsh mining village, where all 
the inhabitants are saints, prophets or martyrs. Col- 
liery accidents give scope for the heroic virtues, and we 
have to wade through two long accounts of explosions. 
And Mr. Thomas has no sense of humour to sober his 
somewhat inflated imagination. 


“The Exploits of Myles Standish.” 
Johnson. London: Sampson Low. 


Mr. Johnson has apparently read through a con- 
siderable bibliography concerning the early settlers in 
America, and has woven some of the New Plymouth 
records into a consecutive story, padded out with details 
of his own invention. The result would, we suppose, 
be defined as an imaginative biography, but it is not 
particularly happy. If the author had had any literary 
sense and tact he might at all events have avoided 
attempts at producing historic colour by means of con- 
versations filled with expressions like ‘‘ Ods bodikins ! 
—Prithee—Forsooth.” It is in fact a very cheaply- 
written book. 


‘*The Modern Gospel” (Constable), by Mrs. H. H. 
Penrose, hits out all round it rather wildly at the 
general ‘‘thusness” of things in the present day. Like 
most partisans, especially feminine ones, Mrs. Penrose 
ruins her cause by ludicrous exaggeration. It is very 
sad to have cruel-looking teeth and to approve of vivi- 
section, but must wholesale murder of the clumsiest 
kind be thrown in? It is dreadful to think of a woman 
who cannot accept the idea of a future life—but would 
she necessarily go mad at the idea of her dead father’s 
annihilation? The advanced female who is an early 
member of the Pioneer Club has been shot at by so 
many novelists that if she had ever had an existence it 
would have ended miserably some years ago; but here 
she is again, jumping over fences instead of opening 
the garden-gate, and smoking the inevitable fat cigar. 
Her brother, too, with his advice to the young novelist 
to take a ‘‘ fallen angel” for her heroine—‘‘ vieux jeu,” 
Mrs. Penrose! For the rest, the book is not badly 
written, or without an occasional gleam of humour; it: 
is a pity that it should be sent out to fight windmills. 

**An Elusive Lover,” by Virna Woods (Constable), 
has a certain far-fetched ingenuity of plot. The elusive 
lover has a perfectly unconscious dual personality a 
la Jekyll and Hyde. Much drinking brings on the 
change from the one to the other, and gives rise to all 
the confusion necessary to the story. In one character 
he is Rex Carrington, a singularly objectionable young 
man of bibulous habit, mitigated by a love for Heine’s 
‘*Harzreise.” In the other he is Gottfried Yager, a 
German artist, full of the domestic virtues and some 
perfectly fictitious, Heine-inspired reminiscences of a 
childhood by the Rhine. The climax comes when he is 
accused of the murder of Rex Carrington, and changes 
suddenly to the missing man before the eyes of judge 
and jury. It is not original and has no beauty of style; 
but is fairly entertaining for all that. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


**Pictures of War.” By Stephen Crane. With an Appreciation 
by George Wyndham. London: Heinemann. 


HIS is a collection of the war stories with which Mr. 
Stephen Crane made his sudden reputation, including 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” “The Little Regiment,” and 
several shorter and less-known tales. There is no need to 
repeat over the reprint the criticism evoked by Mr. Crane’s 
work on its original appearance. The new interest of the 
volume, especially for readers on this side of the Atlantic, is 
in the “appreciation” with which Mr. George Wyndham 
prefaces it; and that not so much for its criticisms of Mr. 
Crane as for its expression of Mr. Wyndham’s own conceptions 
of war and secular combat. We confess that we had no idea 
that Mr. Wyndham was so tremendous a fellow. He has the 
fighting instinct to his finger-tips ; his blood—not to ‘speak of 
his prose--positively boils with it. With his ardour for com- 
bat, the startling features of a battle are to him but “mere 
pin-pricks, or, at worst, clean cuts from a lancet in a body 
thrilled with currents of physical excitement and sopped with 
anzesthetics of emotion ;” he knows that war is “the ominous 
and alluring possibility for every man, since the heir of all the 
ages has won and must keep his inheritance by secular 
combat,” and that the terrible and nauseating things in war can 
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“lift the soul to heights from which they become invisible.” 
He is not to be outdone even by Mr. Crane, for he too can 
write of “the long chromatic whine of a bullet defining its 
invisible arc in the air, and the fretful snatch a few feet from 
the listener’s head,” of “ grisly shadows and vermilion splashes 

. lost in the immensity of the theatre.” This is indeed 
the temperament for an Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs or 
a possible Minister of War ; and we shall look for brave words in 
dispatches and memoranda at an early date. But if, as we are fain 
to suspect, Mr. Wyndham has not the fighting instinct after all, 
but only a sensitive literary temperament under the spell of Mr. 
Crane’s lurid and dominating style, is there not always the 
Foreign Office censor of style and grammar to correct it with 
marginal notes and keep it within the bounds fixed for diplomacy 
and the intercourse of nations? Without some such restraint, 
we fear that the great ones of the earth, who receive and send 
dispatches, are not sufficiently “sopped in the anesthetics of 
emotion” to make the style safe for diplomatic intercourse. 
Mr. Wyndham’s direct criticisms of Mr. Crane’s style are not 
nearly so forcible as the indirect tribute which he pays by 
imitating it. For Mr. Crane is nothing if not vivid and 
exhilarating ; he carries his reader away with the rush and 
glitter of his epithets and pictures ; and Mr. Wyndham has 
been taken off his feet and has gone down with the rush. In 
cooler moments, when he is far enough away from Mr. Crane 
to think about it dispassionately, he will probably wonder at his 
own prodigies of valour, and begin to consider how he really 
felt the last time he was in a battle. 


“Letters to His Son on Religion.” 
Selborne. London: Macmillan. 


The general body of critics have a set of stock adjectives for 
application to Lord Selborne’s work. It is weighty, judicious, 
temperate, learned and cogent. Whatever may have been the 
justification—and we admit much of it—for these terms on 
other occasions, we can find no fitness in them in connexion 
with these letters, which contain nothing but the tritest common- 
places upon the most momentous of subjects. One looks, if not 
for striking originality, at least for weighty thought in a book 
with such a name upon its title-page. True, it is plentifully 
sprinkled with Greek quotations; but, except for such super- 
ficial evidences of scholarship, it might very easily be taken for 
the set of notes prepared by any slow, honest, unlearned village 
Sunday-school teacher for use in his class. The thoughtful 
inquirer, to whom the new and perplexing questionings of 
modern times have made the old unquestioning simplicity of 
faith impossible, will find no guidance or answer in such a 
dealing with the matter—will, indeed, be more likely to turn 
with contempt from the shirking of difficulties and the unsatisfy- 
ing repetition of phrases that take for granted the very subjects 
of all our questionings, and leave us irritated with their com- 
plaisant ignoring of the fact that the man to whom such writings 
should be serviceable is the man to whom such takings-for- 
granted have become intellectually intolerable. The orthodox 
disputant never seems to realise that the difficulties are real 
difficulties. He argues with doubt as though it were a wilful 
blindness, and not, as it is in fact to most unorthodox thinkers, 
an imperative intellectual necessity. Lord Selborne’s letters 
are all in that mood. His conception of the range of modern 
science may be illustrated by the fact that he conceived it to be 
necessary, in the interests of revealed religion, to defend in 
these letters the old chronology according to which man was 
created in the year 4004 B.c. We are gravely assured that “all 
that man really knows of man comes within the limits of this 
received chronology”; and with that utterance as a test of the 
worth of the book to the insurgent spirit in conflict between old 
tradition and larger knowledge, we venture to leave it. 


“The Law of the Press.” Second edition. By Joseph R 
Fisher and J. A. Strahan. London: Clowes. 


We are heartily glad to welcome a second edition of this 
admirable law book. Its information upon all points of news- 
paper law is clear, comprehensive, and well arranged—as clear, 
that is, as the state of the law upon many points allows it to be; 
for in many particulars, notably in the matter of libel, news- 
papers cannot yet receive accurate legal guidance, but are at 
the mercy of the particular judge before whom they may appear. 
As Professor Dicey once said, a newspaper may say anythin 
which a British jury allows it to say; and if that is not a oak 
ficiently exact rule for guidance, there is nothing for it but to go 
on and take the chances. That section of the book which 
deals with India and the Colonies, and the chapter on foreign 
press cudes, have been prepared with characteristic care and 
thoroughness. 


By Roundell, Earl of 


“Umbandine : a Romance of Swaziland.” By Alexander Davis. 
London : Unwin. 


Mr. Davis tells us in his preface that the intention of this 
book is “to delineate to the stay-at-home public the life and 
sentiments of the Kaffirs of South Africa.” We are eager for 
instruction ; for South Africa is a topical subject, and the Kaffir 
question is always with us. To say that Mr. Davis’s delineation 
has astonished us considerably is to understate the case. It 
has not merely astenished us, it has altogether revolutionised our 
ideas of the Swazi. We have learned that the Kaffir, under 
native rule, has sentiments that we have hitherto associated 
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with the West-end characters in a fashionable novelette, rather 
than with the noble savage. Thus he exhorts his sweetheart : 
“let us sacrifice our love to our ambition.” He addresses 
the wily white trader thus: “I see a road to fortune, and to 
despoil that common prey, the concession-hunter, I need hardly 
hint that I have divined your expectations of greatly benefiting 
by having this concession granted to you personally.” He 
appeals to his dusky warriors to sweep away the “band of 
crafty, avaricious sycophants; and vindicate the ancient 
records of a free and as yet unsubdued race.” These, and 
many similar sentiments, are Mr. Davis’s “recollections and 
experiences of a lengthy residence in Swaziland.” There can, 
therefore, be no doubt about their perfect accuracy. 


“Sophie Arnould: Actress and Wit.” By Robert B. Douglas. 
Paris : Carrington. 

This is the life of a Parisian opera singer of the last century, told 
at tedious length, and in the dullest manner possible. Its sole 
value is that it gives, incidentally and unintetitionally, a picture 
of the squalid sensualism of the ruling classes in Paris during 
the pre-revolution years, and almost persuades the reader of 
the essential justice of the excesses of the Terror. The Arnould 
amours might possibly be supposed to attract a certain class 
of readers by their suggestions of lewdness. Such readers, how- 
ever, will be greatly and deservedly disappointed ; for a duller 
book was never written. It has not the courage of its subject 
for such a public; and for anybody else it is difficult to see on 
what the author relies for a circulation. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 282.) 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE WORKERS. An Experiment in Reality. 
By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ A unique and remarkable book, A narrative full of 
Picturesque details.” 


CUBA IN WARTIME. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 


With Illustrations by Frederic Remington. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Times.—‘ Sure to be widely read. A good and interesting piece of work.’ 


PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Biography. 
By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 
With Portraits. New Edition, brought down to date. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE KING’S JACKAL. By Ricwarp Harpine Davis. 


Author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” 
With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE TERROR. By Fetix Gras. 


Author of *‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ The Last Sentence.” 1 vol. 6s. 
‘he Daily Mail.—A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph.— The book is simply and quietly written, and gains 
in force from its clear, direct style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the 
stamp of truth.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. By I. Zanewi.t. 


With Illustrations by Phil May, &c. 
Containing ‘‘ The Bachelors’ Club” and ‘‘ The Old Maids’ Club.” In 1 vol. 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
By MATILDA MALLING. 1: vol. 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Infinitely passionate and pathetic. A most fas- 
cipating and interesting story.” 
THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Academy.—‘ The hardened novel reader will find this a thoroughly 
engrossing book.” 
THE LAKE OF WINE. By Bernarp Capes. 1 vol. 6s. 


The Spectator.—‘‘ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. I1 has the creepiness 
* of the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse of the latter.” . 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 
By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
The Spectator.—* For a railway journey, ‘Her Ladyship’s Elephant’ may 
be recommended as very lively company.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 1 vol. 6s. (writing.” 
Black and White.—‘‘ Will be enjoyed by every one who appreciates good 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. Pearce. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Sketch.—“ The book is full of delightful pictures of the sea, the lonely 
life of fishermen, and the sparse dwellers of the coast.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, yer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual eash discounts. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


BERWICK. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. MacnaucurTen. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. By Ecerron 


CASTLE. 


THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. By Ne tic K. 


BLISSETT. 


In Two Volumes, Crown 8vo. ros. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Lesuie Kern, 


Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,” “‘A Rash Verdict,” &c. In two volumes. 
Crown 8vo. ros. 

Atheneum :—. . . Really true and accurate local colouring . .. . a keen 
insight into character, and a fine antiseptic quality of humour.” 


THE STORIES OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


New and Cheaper Issue. In Monthly volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 
New Volume just Published. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 


John Bull :—“ A tale of true love, of self-sacrifice, of loyalty and unselfishness. 
. «+ Dolly Maynard is a fascinating young personage, and the way in which 
she gradually awakens to the merits of her somewhat grave and old-fashioned 
lover is charmingly depicted. But the most striking and original portrait in 
the book is that of Janet St. John. This is a masterpiece ; aa the handsome- 
worldly woman . . . must take rank among the few new creations of the modern 
novelist.” 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price ts. 


Contents :—THe Treasury Orricer’s Wooinc. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. XII. -X1V 
—Two CuHaprers or Irtsh History. By H. Hall.—Tue Bastitte. By 

Charles Whibley.—Country Notes. By S.G. Tallentyre. V. The School House. 

—Tue Story or Ram SinGu. By Hugh Clifford.—Oxrorp In THE EIGHTEENTH 

Century. By A. D. Godley.—Tue Praver or Cervantes. By Leonard 
Williams.—Tue Home or THE BLack Dwar. By A. F. Robertson.—Tve 
WitcueEs or Port NavAto. By H. A. Vachell. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Illus. 1s. 


Contains :— 

INCIDENTS OF THE CUBAN BLOCKADE. By WaLTER 
RuSSELL. Illustrated. 

SPAIN AND HER AMERICAN COLONIES. By THEopoRE 
S. WOOLSEY. 

ALONE IN PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s Adv entures 
By Epwin EMERSON, Junr. 

And Numerous Other Articles of General Interest. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Illus. ts. 


Contains :— 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “OREGON.” By Tupor Jenxs. 
A BRUSH WITH MALAY PIRATES. By Georce I. Purnam. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. Chapters XXI.-XXIII. By Gasriretre E, 
Jackson. And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA: 


Or, The Reconquest of the Soudan, 1898. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


With Portraits, numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan 
of Battle. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Daily News says: ‘* Picturesque, spirited, and trustworthy 
narrative.” 

The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘ Profoundly interesting . . . . vivid 
and picturesque narrative.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : ‘‘ Always to the point, clear and vigorous ; 
the book for the occasion.” 

The St. James's Gasette says: ‘‘A faithful record of a highly skilled 

rver... . an invaluable vade mecum.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LONDON. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
LIMITED. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above Company will 
be held at the offices of the Company, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C., in the County of London, on TUESDAY, the 30th DAY OF 
AUGUST, 1898, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
CHARLES FLACK, Secretary. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic 4ddress : “ Booxmun, Lonvow.” Code : Unicopn. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SCIENCE. 
Wireless Telegraphy (R. Kerr). Seeley. 15. 6d. 


VERSE. 
Poems (O. Orchard). Wilson & Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


EDvucarTION. 


» School (J. Clyde). Oliver & ne 
(M. A, North and A. E Hillard). Rivingtons. 


35. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
Fifty Years in South Africa (G. Nicholson). Greener. 6s. 
FOREIGN. 
AIP Ombra del Faggio (I. Giovinetti). Hoepli. 


Fabricants-Exportateurs, Les. Musée Hongroise. 


FICTION. 

Putnam. 6s. 

Bowden. 

Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Heinemann. 3s. 


Beleaguered (H. T. Koerner). 
Folks from Dixie (P. L. Dunbar). 
God’s Prisoner (John Oxenham). 
King’s Jackal, The (R. H. Davis). 
Lazy Lawrence (M. Edgeworth). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Lincolnshire Tales (M. 4 Jackson. 3s. 6d. 
ee Rayburn’s Diamonds (Mrs. Jocelyn). 
eggy of the Bartons (B. M. Croker). Methuen. 
nen ’s Serf, The (E. D’Esterre-Keeling). Unwin. 6s. 
ales of the Home Folks (J. C. Harris). Unwin. 6s. 
Ways of a Widow, haat (Mrs. L. Cameron). White. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Experiences of a Local Secretary Twenty Years Ago, The (J. Connolly). 
Unwin. 1s. 

History of Mankind, The (Part 28) (F. Ratzel). Macmillan. 1s. 

Jewish Year-book, 5659, The (edited by J. Jacobs). Greenberg. 2s. 6d. 

Knight or Knave? Stevens. . 

ag to be Considered by the Indian Currency Committee (Major 


L. Darwin). Stanford. 1s. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Lucifer (Vondel). Continental Publishing Company. 
Terror, The (Félix Gras). Heinemann. 
REPRINT. 
enilworth (Scott) (2 vols.). Dent. 3s. 


JAYS, 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 
and General Outfitters, 
251 OXFORD STREET 


(CoRNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
“THE READING ROOMS will be closed from THURSDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 1, to MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, inclusive. 


E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 


Baitish Museum, 25 August, 1898. Director and Principal Librarian. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


FE,NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be competed for in 

SEPTEMBER, 1898.—Two OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, one of 
the value of 100/. open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of 
so/, open to candidates under 25 years of age. TWo OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN SCIENCE, one of the value of rso/. and another of 60/., open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University 
Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, of 
the value of so/.—Full particulars may be o! on application to the 
DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Lonpon HospiTaL MepicaL COLLEGE. 


PECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
(London) EXAMINATION will commence on 3 OCTOBER. 
BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Oxon, F.Z.S, 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 
Fee for the whole Course—1o Guineas. 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond. and 
“Primary F.R.C.S., and other Examinations, 
These Classes are not confined to students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
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MPIRE THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE, 
‘Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


I NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DrRECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 

Admission Daily, ... Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven-p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER, 

The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions. Free. 


| Siageaporern THEATRE. At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
- EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT, 
mperial Japanese Trou ella Napoli Trou Gand 
Electric Theatre. GREAT WHEEL. 300 FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anp otrHer CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
‘TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. inest. Baths in Eur Sure cure 
for Anemia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices. — —For or details apply 
to JuLes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


om LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarpeNn, Rapiey AnINGDoN. 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
IXION TYRES. Ix1on Tyk«s, for the best two or four lines of verse on on Ixion 
I T “Tyre. Lady’s Cycle also given for lady competitor | son Five 
XION TYRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Further Qeasits of 
TyYREs. competition and with this Com; 
xI , tition verses must be sent in before 3 July, with this advertise- 
Ixtow ment and must be marked 


‘ompetition” on env 
Ix10n TyREs. Tue New Ixion Tyre & CycLe Co., Ltd., 
Ix1on TyREs. 144 Holborn, London, 


MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines 
Write for Pamphlet, “ Water Supply to Mansions.” 

63 LonGc Acre, 


“THE GARDEN HOSE OF THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise 1n Pricss. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonpon, W.C. 


UNION LiWNn =. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton, 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute poe: Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


the above Souaeree. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES." SUEZ, and COLOM 
F. Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, } Fenchucch Avenue, London. 
es pomp ont apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. ae or to 
ch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ONDON, W.C. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


By their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register :-— 

To the MEDITERRANEAN aa the BLACK SEA, leaving London 
20 September, and visiting TANG VILLEFRANCHE (for 
PALERMO, CONSTAN’ SEBASTOPOL, BALAKLAVA, VALTA 
(for Livadia), BATOUM (for Tiflis), PIRCEUS (for ‘Athens), CANEA (Crete), 
MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 

Arriving at PLYMOUTH 7 November, and LONDON 8 November. 

Passengers leaving London on 29 September, and travelling overland can overtake 

the steamer at Villefranche. 
High-class cuisine. 


String Band. 
2 F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at WY en Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 


Electric Light. 


West End Office, 16 Cockapur , Stree 
P & O. COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
. SERVICES. 


& FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 
. . TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEY LON, STRA its, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, W 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; = Ss. & 47 
Lane, Subscribed 1,200,000. fetal Fe 
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The Saturday Review. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


P RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS,—Systematic Courses of 
Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Preliminary 

Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London 
will commence on October 3, and continue till July, 1899. 

Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 185. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


T® WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, OcTOBER 3. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are 
awarded annually, and numerous prizes and medals are open for com- 
petition by students of the school. 
The number of Patients treated in the wards during last year ex- 


led 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. ‘There are 28 
Resident Appointments open to Students of the Hospital annually without 
payment of additional fees, and numerous Non-Resident Appointments in 
the general and special departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently 
opened, will provide additional accommodation for gynzecological and 
maternity cases, 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a 
Resident Warden. 

a School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 

and. 
Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical pro- 
fession will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, 
Course of Study advised, Regulations of the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge. S.E. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


THE WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
3 October, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's 
Students from the Universities. 


Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the |; 


Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Prelimivary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the Unive:sity of 
London. 47 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students witheui charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provie *d for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lecture or to Hospital practice, and special 
arrangements are made for students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 

. H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


HE WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 1 OcroBEr. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library, on 
Monday, 3 OCTOBER, Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in 
constant use, and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for 
East London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practice is 
immense. In-patients last year, 11,146 ; out-patients, 161,033; accidents, 
14,781 ; major operations, 2320. 

APPOINTMENTS. — Owing to the enormous number of patients, 
more appointments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at 
any other hospital. Sixty qualified Ree are made annually, and 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., appointed every three months. 
All are free to students of the College. Holders of resident appointments 
have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and 
Prizes are given annually SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be offered in October. 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other 
higher Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practice 
can be made. Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for 
studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the 
profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE,—New laboratories and 
class rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &c., will be completed by 1 October. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the hospital 
and college. 

For prospectts and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, 


or MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 
THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 0 | £21 0 O 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Lid... 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 


“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cycéist, Stanley Show Report 
\ Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 
are made only by the 


BEESTON CYCLE C0., Ltd. 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 
ti” [Uustrated C ‘aoalogue Post Free. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
South Africa. 


Paid-up Capital ... ... ino 


This Dauk de; description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. ts 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cuumtey, London Manager. 


*¢ °Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
88 PER CENT. under West -end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as you give” (Tes¢imonta/), 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ County, CANTERBURY.” Telephone : 66 CANTERBURY. 


The County Hotel 


CANTERBURY. 


(THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE CATHEDRAL.) 


TABLE D’HOTE DAILY. 
Public Dinners, Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Extensive Cellars with Wines of the Highest Class 
Vintages at a Moderate Tariff. 


Comfort of Visitors assured. Private and Public Sitting and Reception 
Rooms, Electric Light throughout. Telephone communication with 
London, Paris, &c. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Bath Rooms on each floor. 
Within easy distance of the Sandwich Golf Links, Fishing, Hunting, 
Shooting in Neighbourhood. 
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ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN,, Sveretrry,. 


THE CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR 


CHURCH DEFENCE 
AND CHURCH INSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENTS— 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 
Chairman of the Executive Committe—THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
Treasurers—SiR F.S. POWELL, Bart, M.P.; Sir C. L. RYAN, K.C.B. 
Secretary—T. MARTIN TILBY, Esa. 


Offices CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OBJECTS.—1. The necessary instruction of the people, in town and 
country, in all matters connected with the history of the Church. 

2. To combine, as far as possible, men and women of every shade of 
political and religious opinion in the maintenance of the Established Church, 
and her rights and privileges in relation to the State. 


«*» Funds urgently needed to meet the applications for Lectures and 
Literature, and numerous demands which press heavily upon the Com- 
mittee. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Secretary. 


HOME MISSIONS IN EAST LONDON. 


— THE — 


RAST LONDON GHURGH FUND. 


FOUNDED 1880. 


President: THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
Secretary: Rev. G. N. Watsu, M.A. 
Assistant Secretary: Rev. A. B. Winter, M.A, 
Office: 26 St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C. 
Bankers: Bank or ENGLAND. 


Tuis Fund exists to maintain and extend Church Work in East and 
North London. Grants are at present made to support 170 Clergy and 
139 Lay Agents, whose work is spread over an area containing more 
than 200 parishes, and a population of nearly 1,700,000. 

MINIMUM ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED, £20,000 
Read the East London Church Chrenicle, price 6d. a-year, post free ; published 


warterly at the Office of the E.L.C. Fund, and by Mr. Chas. Taylor, 23 Warwick 
zane, London, E.C. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


eee HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 


Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 


The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid ot 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W. S. DEACON, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


Secretary—WILLIAM H. THEOBALD. 
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ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 


BAGSHOT. 


PATRON - - HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


(Founded 1864.) 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 


FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes. 
appealed for. 
Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P., Zreasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cas. ELIot. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices: 62 King William Street, E.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


Help is urgently 


London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution. 
OFFIcE: 200 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


THE OPERATIONS COMPRISE 
PREVENTIVE WORK, RESCUE HOMES, and 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 
ABOUT 180 inmates can be provided for. No suitable case rejected. 
Prompt succour afforded, day or night. The inmates are fed, 
clothed, housed, instructed, and finally placed out in respectable 
domestic service, or otherwise suitably provided for. 

This Charity has a strong claim upon the sympathy and support of 
Christian men and women on account of the helpless and forlorn con- 
dition of friendless and fallen young women and girls. 

BANKERS : LLoypDs BANK, LTD., 16 ST. JAMES's STREET, S.W. 


WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, Secretary, 
200 Euston Koad, London, N.W. 
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ROBINSON GROUP OF MINES. 


THE RANDFONTEIN ESTATES GOLD MINING 


WITWATERSRAND, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - .- 


In 2,000,000 Shares of £1 each. 


£2,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1893-99. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

MAURICE MARCUS. JAS. FERGUSON.  R. LILIENFELD. 
N. J. SCHOLTZ. STANLEY CLAY. F. S. TUDHOPE. 
Secretary.—GEO. BINGHAM. 

Manager.—M. C. VOS. 


Bankers. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Solicitors.—VAN HULSTEYN AND FELTHAM 


London Agents. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Transfer Agents.—Head Office. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE—P. O. Box 98, Johannesburg. 


TRANSFER OFFICES —Johannesburg : Robinson Bank Buildings ; London : 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1897. 


To the Shareholders, Randfontein Estates Gold Mining Company, Witwatersrand, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,— The Directors submit for your consideration the Balance 
Sheets and Profit and Loss Account for the year ended December 31, 1897, 
and beg to report as follows :— 

FINANCIAL. 

During the year under review the Company has constructed enormous 
dams and reservoirs and the necessary pumping appliances on various parts 
of your property, with the object of conserving all the available water, and 
supplying the subsidiary Companies with water sufficient for their require- 


ments. 
SHARES. 
Your holding in Shares in the subsidiary Companies at the end of the 
year consists of 1,470,666 Shares. 


ESTATE. 

Your Company owns the pete freehold farms : _ 
Rietfontein . 728'13 acres. 
Droogeheuvel 2 079  —e 
Gemsbokfontein ... ose 1,423°22 ,, 
Panvlakte ... ise 9,389°33 


Total “16, 33138 acres, 
as well as the proclaimed farms Randfontein, Uitvattontein, and the lease 
of the proclaimed farm Waterval. 
Besides the above properties your Company also owns :— 
338 claims on Waterval, and 2 Mynpachts. 
247 Randfontein. 
233 ee Uitvalfontein and 2 Mynpachts. 


Total 818 claims and 4 Mynpachts, 


equal in all to 1,571 claims, besides interests in sundry other blocks o 
claims on Uitvalfontein and Waterval. 

Fhe Company has now seven blocks of ground ready for flotation as 
soon as a favourable opportunity presents itself. 

Prospecting operations have been actively carried on during the year on 
the various portions of your Company's property, the results being very 
satisfactory. 

A new reef has been struck on one of the blocks situated 150 feet west 
of the Randfontein Reef, and assays in one place over a width of 5 feet 
g inches 14 dwt., and in another place over 18 inches 240z. This discovery 
is of great importance to this Company and also to the subsidiary com- 
panies, and will greatly enhance the value of the shares held by this 
Company in its subsidiary ones. 

PLANTATIONS. 

The Tree Plantations have been maintained in good order during the 
year under review ; there are now about 500,000 blue gums, and form a 
valuable asset of the Company. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Richard Lilienfeld retires from the Board of Directors in order of 

rotation, but, being eligible, offers himself for re election. 
AUDITORS. 

Two auditors for the ensuing year have to be appointed, and the 

remuneration fixed for the past audit. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS for Year ended 31 December, 1897. 


Dr. Cr. 
.. 42,000,000 o o | By Property . 825,326 3 4 
Sundry Creditors— ” = dings .. 4,995 19 6 
Trade Accounts, Wages, &e. . 5539579 9 and Water, value plant 
” 
» Balance as per Profit and Loss ove on 820,036 9 7 » Live Seock and Vehicles and Stores on Hand 320 8 x 
Cash on Hand— 
Mine Office .. ove 1,245 16 7 
Sundry Debtors .. 8,670 19 8 
», Transvaal Gov erament.. 1,000 © O 
»» Tree Planting and Fences 6,644 0 1 
1 Prospecting and Bore Holes .. 16,724 13 9 
’; Pipes Lines, Dams and Water t Services 28,321 4 11 
» Bearer Warrants ’ . 745 7 8 
», Claims Purchased os a 579 19 6 
» Shares... ove 1,470,666 0 0 
43,373,615 11 4 43,373,615 4 
STATEMENT OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31 December, 1897. 
To Share Premium 450,000 0 
Balance of Expenditure and Revenue 21,640 4 2 ‘ By Balance at January 1, 1897 891,676 13 9 
71,640 4 2 
Balance 820,036 
£801,676 13. 9 £891,676 13 9 
STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE for Year ended 31 December, 1897. 
edical, Salaries, Station Agent, &e. ... . £31,934 4 2 s, dc. ee 
London and Paris Agencies and ‘Transfer Office 2,672 10 2 Revenue, Rents, dic £10,274 16 8 
Charges, Cables, Siationery, Printing and Adver- Balance— 
tising, &c. 382 16 6 Forward to Profit and Loss Account ... ae oe oe 21,640 4 2 


Subscriptions, Interest, Commission and Exchange, 
Draughtsman Office, —e Engineer Office 


Auditors, Directors, Expenses, and 
Controller ove © 2 
Licences and Leases au 2 
Native Passes, sess and Labour ee 103 14 8 
Surveys 131 0 1 
Insurance... oo Bo 1 9 
————_ 31,915 © 10 
431,915 0 10 £31,915 0 10 
J. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
BINGHAM, Secretary. 
We eer py t we have examined the Books of the Randfontein Estates Gold Mining C d, Limited, and eeenet same with Boaks, 
Vouchers, and Bank k, that we have found them cerrect, and that the above Statement is a true extract from said Books 


Ss. FLEISCHER, 


C. L. ANDERSSON, } Auditors, 
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ROBINSON 


GROUP OF MINES. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING 


CAPITAL - - - 


- £470,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1898-99. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
MAURICE MARCUS, R, LILIENFELD. 
JAS. FERGUSON. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
Secretary.—GEO. BINGHAM. 
Manager.—J. A. HEBBARD. 


STANLEY CLAY. 
F. S. TUDHOPE. 


Bankers. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Solicitors.—VAN HULSTEYN AND FELTHAM. 
London Agents. 


THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED.. 


Transfer Agents, Head Office. 


| THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE—Mayfair, P.O. Box 98, Johannesburg. oe) 
TRANSFER OFFICES—Johannesburg: Robinson Bank Buildings; London: 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1897. 


To the Shareholders, Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors beg to submit for the information of the Share- 
holders the Tenth Annual Report, together with the Balance Sheet and Statements 
of Expenditure and Revenue, and Profit and Loss to 31 December, 1897, and the 
Manager's Report, detailing fully the operations of the Company during the year. 

PINANCIAL POSITION. 
The Profit and Loss Account shows— 
Balance at 31 December, 1896, less amount overestimated on 


Gold in Transit at that date... ID 7 
Profit for 1897 ... one ove one 193,754 1 7 


4518,216 13 2 
This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 
Mine Development Redemption ove 


419,754 9 
27,281 12 9 


& 47,035 14 6 
Dividend at rate of 30 per cent. for year ... 148,000 oo 


188,035 14 6 


Leaving the Balance carried forward to next account at «+ £330,180 18 8 
Mine Development Redemption has been written off monthly on the tonnage 
crushed at the cost of development per ton, the average being 1s. 3"5d. per ton, the 
total amount being 39 per cent. of cost, and leaves the value of ore in sight at 
18. 6°27d. per ton. 
bout 11 per cent. has been allowed for Depreciation on Buildings, Machinery 
and Plant, Permanent Works, &c., and, taking into consideration the large Expendi- 
ture on New Plant during year, places the book value at a low figure. 


WORKING COSTS. 

It is satisfactory to note that the total costs per ton crushed for the year show a 

lecrease of 2s. 6°Sd., being 15s 4*1d. as against 17s. 10°9¢@. for the previous year. 
The cost of obtaining native labour has again been a serious item of expenditure, 
and represents 5°77d. per ton of the working costs. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

The increase of the storage capacity of the Companies’ dams referred to in the 
last Report has insured the Company against any risk of stoppage for want of water, 
and during the dry season an ample supply was available from the Companies’ 
reserve dams, which are again full to overflowing since the summer rains have fallen. 

ORE IN SIGHT. 

_ The certified quantity of ore in sight is 404,430 tons as against 450,231 tons in 
sight at the close of the previous year, a decrease of 45,801 tons. ‘This is attributable 
to the scarcity of native labour, which necessitated the use of machines for mining 
ore which would otherwise have been employed in development work during the 
latter part of the year. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


During the year further valuable additfons have been made in the Company’s 
plant, especially in the workshops, which ate now in a high state of efficiency and 
capable of dealing with any class of work, and speedy repairs on the spot ; and in the 
equipment of the New Main Shaft, with which satisfactory progress has been made. 
All the Company’s machinery has been maintained in thorough working order. 

A new engine has been ordered for the purpose of driving the 200-stamp battery, 
Frue-vanners, Crushers, Electric Light, &c., which is expected to be ready for use at 
about the end of October. The present engine, which has been working for a 
number of years, will be kept as a stand-by, and the other engine, which is at present 
being used for the crushers and electric light, will be removed. 


NEW MAIN SHAFT. 

This shaft, commenced at the end of March of the year under review, has been 
sunk to a vertical depth of 499 feet. This shaft is fully described in the manager’s 
report, and is well timbered and splendidly equipped with powerful hoisting engines 
and pumps of the latest and most approved types, and, as mentioned last year, all 
hauling, pumping, and sorting being concentrated at this shaft, which is in close 
proximity to the crusher plant and connected with it by mechanical haulage, and the 
concentration of the handling of the ore on the surface at one point, will be the means. 
of effecting material reductions in the Company’s working costs. 

REVENUE. 
The value of gold won during the year was £424,292 10s. 1d. ; the revenue from 


claim licences £1,194 8s. r1d., which shows a slight decrease on the previous year ; 
that derived from rents and leases was £5,325 125. 2d. as against £3,497 9s. 9d. for 


the year 1896. 
NATIVE LABOUR SUPPLY. 

Your Directors are glad to say that the labour supply is now increasing, and they 
anticipate very favouraple results in the future. 

GENERAL. 

Your Directors beg to inform you that they have brought an action against the 
New Croesus Company with reference to a mynpacht on a large block of claims. 
Your Directors maintain that the mynpacht reverts to this Company within three 
years. The action will be tried in August or September, 1898. 

DIRECTORS. 
In order of rotation Mr. J. W. S. Langerman retires from the Board. 


AUDITORS. 
Two Auditors will also have to be elected for the ensuing year and their remu-. 
neration fixed for the past audit. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS for the Year ended 31 December, 1897. 


Dr. 
Robinson South African Banking Co.— 
Advances on Gold es eco 


£470,000 0 0 


Sundry Creditors — 
Trade Accounts, Contractors, &c. seo ove 6 
Wages Outstanding— 
_ Europeans — | Natives payable in January ... ese 9,533 9 9 
Mine Contractors— 
6 


Guarantee Retention wee 160 17 
Unclatmed Dividends— 
Bonus, Block B Shares... oo 712 0 
—— 1,130 19 2 


Shareholders’ Dividend-- 
Dividend No. 22, declared 31/12/97 00 
Share Premium ... oss one 
Profit and Loss— 
Balance as per Statement.,. oe 402,180 18 8 


41,117,829 0 7 


Buildings and Improvements ... om 19,450 0 0 
Machinery and Plant ... ose 109,433 19 8 
Cyanide Works... eee 28,900 0 O 
Furniture and Safes... ots one oon 400 0 O 
Live Stock and Vehicles oss 677 10 © 
Permanent Works os ene eos ose 8,350 0 
Development oe oe coe 45,925 19 2 
Stores, Explosives, Fuel, General Stores and Cyanide... ooo 15,408 9 5 
Stationery and Bearer Warrants ... _... 1,775 5 
Cash —- Robinson South African Bank, 
Johannesburg ine 439,687 17 4 
__ 40,688 8 3 
Gold in Transit ... oe eos ose oe 735 9 5 
Share Account ... ose ase ees 326,812 0 
Insurances unexpired ... ove 870 8 7 
Sundry Debtors ine ose ase 8,040 10 2 


41,117,829 0 7 


STATBMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS for Year ended 31 December, 1897. 


To Gold in Transit— 


Overestimated on Gold in Transit, December 31, 1896 o0e £374 14 11 
»y Live Stock and Vehicles— 
__ For Mules died and lost during year 4500 
Dividend Account— 
No. 21— June 30, 1897 ove oe one 470,500 0 0 
No. 22—December 31, 1897... ose oe 70,500 0 0 
reciation— ———-_ 141,000 
uildings and Improvements po 1,886 13 9 
Machinery and Piant ... ose 18,859 5 9 
Cyanide Plant ... ese eee 5,300 0 O 
Furniture ove 6415 7 
Live Stock and Vehicles... we ose 289 0 9 ° 
Permanent Works _... 836 16 11 
27,236 12 9 
Development Account ... on ove 19,754 I 9 
"Balance, as per Liabilities and Assets Statement ... 402,180 18 
4590,591 8 1 


By Balance at January 1, 1897 ... 00 391,837 6 
»» Balance forward Revenue and Expenditare Account ... .. 198,754 I 7 


459,591 8 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books of the Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining ony: — and compared same with Vouchers and Bank 
sail 


Books, that we have found same correct, and that the above Statement is a true extract from th 
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Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining Co., Limited.—cContinued. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE for the Year ended 3lst December, 1897. 


Dr. 
To Mininc Exrpenses— 
Explosives, Stores, &c. 24,429 7 8 
General Expenses, Salaries, &c. 4721 16 7 
4116,606 6 4 
TRAMMING ExrENSES— 
Contractors and Maintenance ba La 4640 8 3 
a, Repuction Exprenses—(Mill and Pumping) 
Wages... ese ooo 11,064 14 10 
Stores, Lubricants and Fuel ... “ 20,311 13 1 
Shoes, Dies and Maintenance 12,706 12 9 
General Expenses and i 4181 13 2 


48,264 13 10 
” 


Stores, Lubricants and Fuel ... ae 2539 0 7 
General Expenses and Salaries ane 500 8 7 
6571 8 10 
y» TREATMENT— 
Wages... ose ove 12,660 10 3 
Cyanide and Zine 3449 3 7 
Stores and Fuel ... t i 3896 10 5 
Tramming oe 1027 4 5 
General Expenses 4757. 9 10 
25;790 9 6 
4, CONCENTRATES TREATMENT— 
Tramming ose ase 138m 2 4 
Cyanide and Zinc 2759 3 8 
General Expenses one 580 0 oO 
4720 6 
GENERAL Expenses— 
Salaries, Office and General ... ae iat 2135 6 3 
London and Paris Agencies and Transfer 
Office, &e. 3073 14 3 
Stationery, Post and Cables ... ia sn 1425 19 Ir 
Reports, Legal Expenses and Insurances ... 2063 6 7 
Subscriptions and Donations ... an aa 119 7 9 
neral Maintenance ... one 6388 4 6 
Medical and Drugs... 627 10 7 
Licences and Mynpacht Dues... one ove 86 0 o 
Sanitary ... wie 958 12 6 
Interest, Commission and Exchange 1048 19 1 
Native Labour Supply ae = 7344 9 0 
_Bonus om on 452 10 0 
Workshops ee 1950 Ir 10 
27:794 2 3 
234,387 15 0 
Balance forward to Profit and Loss Account... er ae ee 


4433141 16 7 


Cr. 
By Buttion Account— 


Mill, 84,329°92 OZS. 295,884 10 3 


Tailings, 24,241°65 ozs. eco ove ore 72,349 2 9 
Concentrates, 16,225°83 ozs. oe 56,058 17 
£424,292 10 £ 
REVENUE 000 ont ose 1194 814 
+» Divipenp Brock B PREFERENT .. 216 0 
» Founpry ose one ose 1322 16 8 
» Rents, LEASES AND GENERAL REVENUE ose ose 6116 0 


4433,141 16 7 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. GEO. BINGHAM. Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books of the Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared same 


with Vouchers and Bank Book; that we have found them Correct, an 


that the above statement is a true extract from said Books. 


S. FLEISCHER 


C. L. ANDERSSON, Auditors. 


GELDENHUIS DEEP, Limited. 


CAPITAL = £350,000 
In 350,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, OF WHICH 300,000 SHARES ARE ISSUED. 


Directorate: 
G. ROULIOT, Chairman. 
(Alternate, J. P. Fitzpatrick, Acting Chairman.) 


‘D. H. Benjamin (Alternate, J. P. Faure). | H. W. Genny. 
. Lowrey. F, Eckstein. 


London Committee: 


C. Ruse. | L. WaGnNer. L. Sartortis. 
General Manager: | Manager at Mine: 
G. E. C. J. Price. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
F. RALEIGH. A. Morr. 


Heap Orrice: 47 ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 
Lonpon Orrice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 71,575 tons milled. cost. 

To Mining Expenses .. £48,309 14 2 
»» Milling Expenses ... on 10,433 II 2 
», Cyaniding Expenses 8,90r 6 
y» General Expenses ... eve 2,321 17 4 
Head Office Expenses 1,525 15 7 


471,492 5 2 
»» Profit... oon oe oe 69,518 13 4 
4141,010 18 


VALUE, 


+ £90,478 17 0 


‘By Gold Account— 
Mill 
50,532 1 6 


£141,010 18 6 
GENERAL. 

The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
48,782 10s. od. 

Company's only liability is the Debenture Issue of £144,000. 

An Interim Dividend (No. 2) of 30 per cent. was declared on 14 June, 1898, for 
the half-year ending 30 June, and will be payable on 4 August 1898, from the 
London and Johannesburg Offices, to Sharcholders registered in the Company's 

on x July, 1898. By Order of the Board. 
F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 


Heap Orrice, JoHANNESBURG, 
» 1898, 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
Shareholders will be held in the Board Room, City Chambers, 
JOHANNESBURG, on FRIDAY, 30 SEPTFEMBER, 1898, for the following 
business :— 
(a) To receive and consider the statement of Profit and Loss Account, 
Balance Sheet, and the Keports of the Directors and Auditors to 
3r July, 1898. 
(b) To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. G. Rouliot, J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, W. H. Glenny, A: Bailey, D. H. Benjamin, F. Watkins, and 
H. T. Glynn, who retire in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company's Articles of Association, but who are eligible, and offer 
themselves for re-election. 
(c) To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. D. Fraser and T. J. 
Ball, who retire, and to fix their remuneration for the past year, 
(d) To transact general business. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from 21 to 30 September, 1898, both 
days inclusive. 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
24 August, 1898. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STCCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


38 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and-careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINIRG LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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ROBINSON GROUP OF MINES. 


NORTH RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


In 300,000 Shares of £1 each. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1898-99. Bankers. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED: 


STANLE AY. .S. London Agents. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Secretary:—G. BINGHAM. 


Transfer Agents._Head Office. 
Manager.—E. H. BULMAN. THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE—Mayfair, P.O. Box 98, Johannesburg. 
TRANSFER OFFICES—Johannesburg: Robinson Bank Buildings ; London: 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


J. W. S. LANGERMAN. N. J. SCHOLTZ. JAS. FERGUSON. | Solicitors.—Messrs. VAN HULSTEYN AND FELTHAM, 


Directors Report for the Year ending December 31, 1897. 
To the Shareholders North Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—In submitting the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account to your consideration your Directors report 
as follows :— 

MINE. 

During the year under review the Company’s operations have been heavily handicapped owing to the continued scarcity of 
native labour, which has prevented the mine being opened up in the lower levels, where the reef is not so disturbed as in the 
higher levels. This cause has also prevented the mill fron being run at its full capacity, as will be seen from the Manager’s Report. 

The mine has been fully equipped with modern and powerful machinery throughout, and as soon as the native labour supply 
increases every effort will be made to rapidly develop the lower levels of the mine, and the full number of stamps will be started, 
and your Directors are confident of very much better results than obtained heretofore, as the assays from those levels indicate 
clearly that this property will prove to be a good, payable concern. The ore reserves have been well maintained, there being 
117,000 tons of ore in reserve at the end of 1897. 

The machinery has been carefully looked after, and is in good working order. 


DIRECTORS. 
Mr. James Ferguson retires from the Board of Directors in order of rotation, but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election, 


AUDITORS. 


Two Auditors will have to be appointed in the place of Messrs. S. Fleischer and C. L. Andersson, who retire, but offer them- 
selves for reappointment. You are also requested to fix their remuneration for the past year. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1897. 


Dr. Cr. 

To Capital om o | Sy Com in 
», Gold in Transi igh 12 7 
Trade Acccunts, Wages, &c. 66,110 18 6 Property... 100,715 0 © 
Machinery and Plant ose 90,389 g 10 
», Cyanide Works ene toe 9,291 15 2 
,, Dams and Reservoirs eee 7,398 12 4 
| ,, Mine development and shafts... we 63,494 18 7 
Live stock and vehicles... ace oes 413 14 9. 
», Stores .. oss 9710 I 2 
»» Sundry debtors we ave 1,507 10 4 
» Tree-planting and fences ... 382 15 6 
£351,010 3 4, 

»» Profit and loss— 
Balance ... ose ose 15,100 15 2 
£366,110 18 6 | £365,110 18 6. 

STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR PERIOD ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1897. 
To Sundry Development ... £2,219 12 9 By Balance, 1 January, ana 
» Balance, Revenue and Expenditure ... 22,255 2 », Balance ie 15,100 15 2 
— £24,474 12 11 
£24,474 12 11 £24,474 12 14 
1898. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
GEO. BINGHAM, Secretary. 
We nail rte that we have examined the books of the North Randfontein Gold Min'ng Company, Limied, and compared same with 
vouchers and ; that we have found the same correct, and that the above statement is a true extract from said books. 
S. FLEISCHER, \ Auditors.. 


C. L, ANDERSSON, 
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